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FLOW SWIFTLY, STREAM OF LIFE. 
BY MRS. EMMA SEARS*LEDSHAM, ot 
Flow swiftly, stream of life, 
Aye, swiftly bear on thy ruffled breast, 


My white winged boat to the port of rest. 
Flow swiftly, stream of life. 


Oh! haste thee, stream of life. 
Above me smiles the bright, blue sky, 
But clouds may come, as in days gone by, 
And the rain may fall, as it fell before, 
And the lightnings flash, and the thunders roar, 
And the winds, that sleep in their caverns now, 
May marshal their hosts in the field of air, 
And round me in withering tempests blow, 
And wreck my boat on the rock—Despair. 


Flow swiftly, stream of life, 

To the blessed shore I long to see, 

Whose sons and daughters are glad and free; 

They know no sorrow, no care, no pain, 

And their souls from sin receive no stain. 

But each one lives for the good of all, 
In that glorious land to which I go, 

Where no winter reigns, no leaves e’er fall, 
And no hearts lie buried neath ice and snow. 


Flow swiftly, stream of life. 
Oh ! let thy current be deep and strong, 
And Pil gaily sing, as I glide along, 
And my words shall ring through the silence far, 
And pilot the lost, like a guiding star, 
To, „tho haven of plenty, and peace, and rest, 
To tha beautiful land T soon shall see; 
-e Where the good, ma 
Wouldst know its name? ’tis Eternity. 
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ONE’ OF A’ THOUSAND. 
A MOTHER'S STORY. 


BY MRS. O. F. CORBIN. 


(Concluded.) 

“Mr: Fothergill admires your singing very michi Joy,” 
I said, when he was gone. 

“ Yes,” she answered, absently, standing before the little 
glass, unbraiding her long hair. I left the room for a mo- 
ment, but coming back, found her still standing there, the 
braids hanging listlessly in her hands; and her eyes fixed 
penetratingly upon her reflection in the glass. Catching 
sight of me the crimson mounted slowly to her cheek, and 
she fell to combing out her hair, with a calm, slow move- 
ment which it quieted me to see. Joy was so womanly, so 
self-contained. 

Mr. Fothergill came seldom to our cottage, pleading in 
excuse the exigencies of his business; but I soon learned 
that he found many ways of meeting Joy, in the woods, by 
the road-side, at church, at the singing-school. Often he 
accompanied her home, Sometimes they came down the 
road, through the summer dusk, singing together snatches 
of old love songs. Sometimes he walked by her side, talk- 
ing in his eboquent way of the city; of the triumphs of sing- 
ing artists there; and of the sources of cultivation with 
which it abounded. After such interviews Joy was always 
more than usually silent. There was no flush of excitement 
about her, no nervous trembling, or weak babbling of hopes 
and aspirations; but the crimson deepened steadily on her 

cheek, the light in her eye came from deeper fountains in 
her soul, and reached out into dreamier spaces of abstrac- 
tion. 

I watched them closely, often when they least expected it. 
I could never quite overcome the vague distrust of Mr. 
Fothergill wich I had conceived on that first evening; but 
still, by all the light which my slender experience afforded 
me, I could see nothing which I could positively condemn. He 
was frank, generous, respectful. I had often seen him take 
her hand to help her over the stile, but I never saw him 
retain it for an iustant. I do not think he would have dared 
to offer her even so slight a familiarity. It was this very 
shyness and reserve of her manner, I could see, which 
fascinated him so deeply. And yet there was sometimes a 
light in his eye which fell short of the unselfish adoration of 
the true lover; a flicker of amusement at what he termed 
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her prudish ways; a wary eagerness to test the strength of 
her self-possession ; and once when his hand rested on her 
hair, an instant unforbidden, a gleam of hot, wild triumph 
which startled me. 

Yet I could but thoroughly trust my Joy. She was all 
the time so outwardly grave and calm ; went 80 i 
about ber daily tasks; was so more an usually 

fforts to please ine uld I dream that 
‘oe swift under-curren of her nature was setting tov ar 
this man, this stranger, this acquaintance of a week ord 
month. at? 

Strange that mothers can never see in their daughters 
only the reproduction of their own youth. ‘Strange that 
the touch of the Divine hand, which makes the baby holy, 
never to the mother’s eyes fades wholly from the adult child. 
To me it was impossible that Joy should be deceived, itn- 
possible that she should err. 

There came at last a wild, November day. The trees 
were stripped bare of foliage, thé sky was overcast; the 
first snow-flakes came drifting uneasily down upon the sere 
and frosted turf. Joy had been to the village. She came 
back sooner than I had expected, a spot of burning crimson 
on her check ; a look of steady, solemn resolve in her eyes. 

t Mother,” she said, gently, “Iam going to leave you. I 
have thought of it forsome time, but the occasion comes | 
suddenly at last, and Iam ‘afraid will find you hardly pre- 
pared. Iam going to New York with Mr. Fothergill tostudy 
music.”? 4 


The sensations of that instant I can never, never describe. 
The anguish of parting, for I saw at once that her resolu- 
tion was unalterable; the feeling of her tender youth and 
helplessness, the shiver of vague dread and apprehension ; ; 
the knowledge that my Joy, my life, my darling, was going 
where I could no longer watch over and protect her, rolled | 
billow after billow of fiery pain over my heart, till I was 
dumb as the earth is dumb, when the: burning tide of lava 
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Then I broke into a flood of ears. "Oh! Joy, oh, iiy 
darling, it cannot be; it must not be.” ‘ 

“T knew you would feel so at first,” she said, éirdétiy, 
putting her arms around me and laying her head upon my 
bosom, as if she were still a child, “‘ but after a little you 
will see that itis best. Mother, Mr. Fothergill loves me ; 
he wants to marry me. So poor, so plain, so unfit for him, 
Iamnot yet worthy to be his wife. But, mother, I love 
him. For bis sake, and for the sake of that good gift, with 
which God has been pleased to endow me, I must go where 
I can receive cultivation; where I can bring my powers 
into exercise, where I can make that use of my voice for 
which God surely designed it. It will bring me pain, worse 
than all it will bereave you, but for all that, wi ae pu shall 
we not do God’s will? m 

She had thought of it long, you see—or she could not have 
pleaded thus calmly. < 

“And you love this man, “Joy?” r ie" 

“ Yes, mother, I love him.’?- 

t Are you sure heis to be trusted my chita? | on! you 
know so little of the wickedness of the world.” - 

Her eyes flamed now. For the first and only time in her 
life, I caught a glimpse of the intense passion which 
burned underneath that frost-eool exterior. * — 

‘* Mother,” she said, ‘I can trust him. He is noble, pure, 
above all other men. Why, I could lay my life, nay more 


than my life, my honor, my soul’s salvation into his hand, | night I cannot recall. 
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ration, I urged that they should at least be m fore 
they iattted, but Joy had not thought of such a thing. She 
could not wish him, she said, to burden himself with her at 
present. ‘She was not worthy. By and by, he should be. 
proud to call her wife before all the world. The im 
of thus placing herself under the protection of the man she 
loved was something which Joy in her innocence could not 
possibly understand. I think she would have scouted the 
idea with in nyand L mero Was scar- 
cely haing s i Be 

I went with Joy to the reidezwous I must see this man 
once more, place’ upon his head’a mother’s ban, or a 
mother's b . He was walking restlessly up and down 
the tow-path, when we artiveds "The boat 3 and” 
there was bùt a moment for farewells. = 7 77t 

“ Mr. Fothergill,” I said, “my daughter has decided to 
go to New York with you. I place her in your care, ‘care, trust- 
in your honor as a gentleman, to protect s and 
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defend her) ” Ifsfie needs more money than a have given 
her, write m can supply her.” r 


“Money,” he ‘said, hotly interrupting me, whas she taken 
money from you?” - 

“Certainly she has,” I said, a little proudly, “fifty dollars: 
in gold for her —— Prat ents Gok Tass I have more’ 
forher. I e saved oe agotan d 
E geting 
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“T did not mean this,” he said, ‘‘I had enough for both. 
Will you not take back your money ?” 

“ Never,” I said, “my daughter is an honest girl ; poor, 
but not dependent. It gives me pain to part from her; I 
make the sacrifice for her best good; and God be with res 
Mr. Fothergill, as you are true or false to her.” ; -> 

He fingered his watch chain uneasily, his features still 
strangely agitated; a look half of irresolution upon them, 
which as the boat swung lazily into the lock, and the cap- 
tain sang out to him, faded suddenly, and gave engi a 
fiery flash of passion, and a glance of steely resolve. — 

“ Mrs. Morris,” he said, hastily, “Ilove your daughter. 
Whatever make Fas a = am Ree > God's 
truth to you now.” : 


With that he sprang on board the ‘Bont! ‘on aiek ems 
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There was no thought of sin upon my entla’s soul then, 
or she could not so have spoken. Pure as she was that day 
let me still believe she went into the presence of her God. 

After that passionate outbreak she calmed herself at once. 

‘Mother,’ she said, "you see it is settled ; I must go; 
but believe me, I do regret the pain yousuffer. The months 
will not be long; only three or four of them, and then T 
shall be back to you, strong in my power, able to vindicate 
God’s purpose in so forming meas he has formed me, worthy 
to be his wife, who loves meso entirely. I have done wrong, 
mother, in keeping this thing from you so long, but it 
seemed so sacred, so holy. Mother, you loved my father. 
Look into your own heart and forgive me.” — 
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myself after this bitter moment, that I had brought her up | nearly 


in such total ignorance of those very things which she fT 
needed most to know, now that she went forth without) 


father, mother, brother, or friend ; for in this hour I could | re ] 
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Flow swiftly, stream of life, 

Aye, swiftly bear on thy railed breast, 
My white winged boat to the port of rest, 
Flow swiftly, stream of life. 


Oh! haste thee, stream of life. 
Above me smiles the bright, blue sky, 
But clouds may come, as in days gone by, 
And the rain may fall, as it fell before, 
And the lightnings flash, and the thunders roar, 
And the winds, that sleep in their caverns now, 
May marshal their hosts in the fleld of air, 
And round me in withering tempests blow, 
And wreck my boat on the rock—Despair, 


Flow swiftly, stream of life, 

To the blessed shore I long to see, 

Whose sons and daughters are glad and free; 

They know no sorrow, no care, no pain, 

And their souls from sin receive no stain, 

But each one lives for the good of all, 
In that glorious land to which I go, 

Where no winter reigns, no leaves e’er fall, 
And no hearts lie buried neath ice and snow. 


Flow swiftly, stream of life. 

Oh ! let thy current be deep and strong, 

And IIl gaily sing, as I glide along, 

And my words shall ring through the silonce far, 

And pilot the lost, like a guiding star, 

To,the haven of plenty, and peace, and rest, 
To the beautiful land T soon shall see; 

Where the good, and Fue, and supremely blest = 
Wouldst know its name? ‘tis Eternity. 

Painesville, Ohio. 
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A MOTHER'S STORY. 


BY MRS. G. F, CORBIN. 
(Concluded.) 

“Mr. Fothergill admires your singing very much, Joy,” 
I said, when he was gone. 

“ Yes,” she answered, absently, standing before the little 
glass, unbraiding her long hair. I left the room for a mo- 
ment, but coming back, found her still standing there, the 
braids hanging listlessly in her hands; and her eyes fixed 
penetratingly upon her reflection in the glass, Catching 
sight of me the crimson mounted slowly to her cheek, and 
she fell to combing out her hair, with a calm, slow move- 
ment which it quieted me to see. Joy was so womanly, so 
self-contained. 

Mr. Fothergill came seldom to our cottage, pleading in 

excuse the exigencies of his business; but I soon learned 
that he found many ways of meeting Joy, in the woods, by 
the road-side, at church, at the singing-school. Often he 
accompanied her home, Sometimes they came down the 
road, through the summer dusk, singing together snatches 
of old love songs. Sometimes he walked by her side, talk- 
ing in his eoquent way of the city; of the triumphs of sing- 
ing artists there; and of the sources of cultivation with 
which it abounded. After such interviews Joy was always 
more than usually silent. There was no flush of excitement 
about her, no nervous trembling, or weak babbling of hopes 
and aspirations; but the crimson deepened steadily on her 
cheek, the light in her eye came from deeper fountains in 
her soul, and reached out into dreamier spaces of abstrac- 
tion. 

I watched them closely, often when they least expected it. 
Tcould never quite overcome the vague distrust of Mr. 
Fothergill wichT had conceived on that first evening; but 
still, by all the light which my slender experience afforded 
me, I could see nothing which I could positively condemn. He 
was frank, generous, respectful. I had often seen him take 
her hand to help her over the stile, but I never saw him 
retain it tor an instant. I do not think he would have dared 
to offer her even so slight a familiarity. It was this very 
shyness and reserve of her manner, I could see, which 
fascinated him so deeply. And yet there was sometimes a 
light in his eye which fell short of the unselfish adoration ot 
the true lover; a flicker of amusement at what he termed 
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FLOW SWIFTLY, STREAM OF LIFE. 


BY MRS, EMMA SEARS*LEDSHAM. ~~ ae wir we pami ander-chiged of hen i dT ; 
Flow swiftly, stream of life, f 
Aye, swiftly bear on thy ruffled breast, oe ys stranger, fle acquaintance TE 


My white winged boat to the port of rest, 
Flow swiftly, stream of life. 
r only the reproduction of their own ‘youth. Strange 

Oh! haste thee, stream of life. 
Above me smiles the bright, blue sky, 
But clouds may come, as in days gone by, 
And the rain may fall, as it fell before, 
And the lightnings flash, and the thunders roar, 
And the winds, that sleep in their caverns now, 

May marshal their hosts in the field of air, 
And round me in withering tempests blow, 

And wreck my boat on the rock—Despair. 
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Flow swiftly, stream of life, 

To the blessed shore I long to see, 

Whose sons and daughters are glad and free; 

They know no sorrow, no care, no pain, 

And their souls from sin receive no stain. 

But each one lives for the good of all, 
In that glorious land to which I go, 

Where no winter reigns, no leaves e’er fall, 
And no hearts lie buried neath ice and snow. 
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Oh ! let thy current be deep and strong, 

And IIl gaily sing, as I glide along, 

And my words shall ring through the silence far, 

And pilot the lost, like a guiding star, 

To,the hayen of plenty, and peace, and rest, 
To the beautiful land I soon shall see; | 

‘Where the good, and ffue, andsupremely blest = ~ 
Wouldst know its name? ’tis Eternity. 

Painesville, Ohio. 


For The Spiritual Republic. 


ONE OF A” THOUSAND, 
A MOTHER'S STORY. 


BY MRS. C. F. CORBIN. 
(Concluded.) 


Strange that mothers can never see in their ante P 
that ratio! 
the touch of the Divine hand, which makes the baby holy, | they 


eas moth 
suddenly at last, and Iam “afraid will find you hardly pre- | th 
pared. Iam going to New York with Mr. Fothergill tostudy | there 


zi 


The anguish of parting, for I saw at onse that her resolu- cane, 


| “1 did not mean thils," h 


“Mr. Fothergill admires your singing very smitty Joy,” 
I said, when he was gone. 

“ Yes,” she answered, absently, standing before the little 
glass, unbraiding her long hair. I left the room for a mo- 
ment, but coming back, found her still standing there, the 
braids hanging listlessly in her hands; and her eyes fixed 
penetratingly upon her reflection in the glass. Catching 
sight of me the crimson mounted slowly to her cheek, and 
she fell to combing out her hair, with a calm, slow move- 
ment which it quieted me to see. Joy was so womanly, so 
self-contained. 

Mr. Fothergill came seldom to our cottage, pleading in 
excuse the exigencies of his business; but I soon learned 
that he found many ways of meeting Joy, in the woods, by 
the road-side, at church, at the singing-school. Often he 

accompanied her home. Sometimes they came down the 
road, through the summer dusk, singing together snatches 
of old lovesongs. Sometimes he walked by her side, talk- 
ing in his eoquent way of the city; of the triumphs of sing- 
ing artists there; and of the sources of cultivation with 
which it abounded. After such interviews Joy was always 
more than usually silent. There was no flush of excitement 
about her, no nervous trembling, or weak babbling of hopes 
and aspirations; but the crimson deepened steadily on her 
cheek, the light in her eye came from deeper fountains in 
her soul, and reached out into dreamier spaces of abstrac- 
tion. 

I watched them closely, often when they least expected it. 

I could never quite overcome the vague distrust of Mr. 

Fothergill wichI had conceived on that first evening; but 

still, by all the light which my slender experience afforded 

me,I could see nothing which I conld positively condemn. He 
was frank, generous, respectful. I had often seen him take 
her hand to help her over the stile, but I never saw him 
retain it tor an instant. I do not think he would have dared 
to offer her even so slight a familiarity. 
shyness and reserve of her manner, I could see, which 


fascinated him so deeply. And yet there was sometimes a 
light in his eye which fell short of the unselfish adoration of 
the true lover; a flicker of amusement at what he termed 


It was this very 


which God has been pleased to endow me, I must go where 


I can receive cultivation; where I can bring my powers 
into exercise, where I can make that use of my voice for 


which God surely designed it. It will bring me pain, worse 
than all it will) bereave you, but for all that, pee Bball 
we not do God’s will ? 

She had thought of it long, you see—or she could not haye 
pleaded thus calmly. A 

‘And you love this man, “Joy?” f a! 

“Yes, mother, I love him,” 

“ Are you sure he is to ibe trusted my child? Oh! you 
know so little of the wickedness of the world.” iš 

Her eyes flamed now. For the first and only time in her 
life, I caught a glimpse of the intense passion which 
burned underneath that frost-cool exterior. * 

“ Mother,” she said, ‘“‘ I cam trust him. He is noble, pure, 
above all other men. Why, I could lay my life, nay more 
than my life, my honor, my soul’s salvation into his hand, 
and feel that it was safer than in my own keeping. Mother, 
as his wife, I shall be blest above all women; without him 
—I should die.” 


There was no thought of sin upon my ehild’s soul then, 
or she could not so have spoken. Pure as she was that day 
let me stiJl believe she went into the presence of her God. 

After that passionate outbreak she calmed herself at once. 

“ Mother,’ she said, “ you see it ig settled ; I must go ; 
but believe me, I do regret the pain yousuffer. The months 
will not be long; only three or four of them, and then I 
shall be back to you, strong in my power, able to vindicate 
God’s purpose in so forming me as he has formed me, worthy 
to be his wife, who loves me so entirely. I have done wrong, 
mother, in keeping this thing from you so long, but it 
seemed so sacred, so holy. Mother, you loved my father. 
Look into your own heart and forgive me.” 

Heaven knows I did forgive her ; but could I ever forgive 
myself after this bitter moment, that I had brought her up 
in such total ignorance of those very things which she 
needed most to know, now that she went forth without 
father, mother, brother, or friend ; for in this hour I could 
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hair, an instant unforbiddeh, ‘a gleam of hot, wild triur mph| 
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defend her. 
| her, write m 


Fe tide « a ‘av ke gola for her c ex] 


Apain, f berda K 
Will you not take back raar perg : 
“ Never,” I said, “my daughter is an h 
but not dependent. It gives me pain to: 
make the sacrifice for her best good ;'and De 
Mr. Fothergill, as you are true or false to her.” 
He fingered his watch chain uneasily, his fe 
strangely agitated; a look half of irresolutio; 
which as the boat swung lazily into the loc 
tain sang out to him, faded suddenly, and gave p 
fiery flash of passion, and a glance of steely resolvé. ~ tot 
“ Mrs. Morris,” he said, hastily, “Ilove your daughter. 
Whatever happens, waan ard T'ani pias God’s 
truth to you now.” = | eit grow wid 200" 


With that he sprang on Saai the 6 Boat d oad qui 
brace, one blinding gush of tears, one and 
then catching his hand, Joy sprang from me bria gone 

I walked slowly home, bereaved as only ‘those wh 1 
suffered similar bereavements can know. The house seemed 
empty asa tomb. There was no ‘occasion to work: wh 
would profit now by my labor. I think 1 utai supper 
that night. I lighted no candle, sitting uplate into 
starlit midnight, dreading to go to my empty couch. 
night before forsixteen years had that dear ch 
beyond the reach of my arms. The agony of that 
night I cannot recal). The fever o co nye appreh 
the bitter self-reproaches which fill my heart, e 
to the verge of insanity. eT’ 

But nature is wonderfally iisti. ! Before hetuan 
came, I began to comfort myself with thinking that sore as 
my grief was, it was perhaps only sèlfishi grief. 
common child ; was it strange, therefore, that an ) uneom- 
mon destiny should be marked out for her? Mr.'Foth 
spite of my vague apprehensions, had always seemed an 
honorable man ; and if there were but one trace of ani 
right nature left in him, surely he could not harma € 
so proudly innocent, so unsuspectingly pure, as ‘Joy. 

I must dismiss these dreadful apprehensions or die. eis 
still believe my darling safe from all harm, a taking the 
first steps in a brilliant career. oo Uae! 

What a mother’s heart will endure, ‘biked by such hopes 
as these, is a perpetual miracle. All that winter I worked 
with feverish industry, so that before spring came 
nearly replaced the fifty dollars which I had ‘Joy. 
That I did not hear from her, caused me bat little appre- 
hension. In those days, mails were uncertain and only 
reached our obscure village once a week at thebest. People 
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cloxed. A pretty crimson, that was diol ike 
health, came up into the cheek. She moved once or tw 
to gasp for breath, and Loretta fanned her, 
At last, starting up suddenly, she screamed ; D 
“Oh! Charles, I am helpless, I am in your power. 
not, therefore, curse your own soul with this sin," d 
Her eyes opened ; she gazed wildly about, and then d 
ped back again upon my bosom. A crimson current g 


wrote fewer letters then than they do now. If Joy had been | now to me were the dangers of Butler's rift, or the Sawmill 
in trouble, I felt suré she would have appealed to me, Pro-|or swilt and deadly current of the Railroad Bridge. God 
bably the fifty dollars had lasted her till she was able to | who had given me my child, would surely preserye me in 
earn something for herself. Fifty dollars seemed such a| this last effort to save her, Was not Joy dying? 
large sum to me, who had never in my life, spent o much| So, down the river I floated; over still eddies, through 
in a single year. foaming rifts, past the desolate Sands, under scented hem- 
So passed the short, dull winter days. As spring ap-| lock boughs, through the broad glitter of the day, and deep 
proached, I began to look for my darling’s return. Three} into the moonlighted night. But what to me was pearly 
or four months, she had said her course of lessons would | dawn or crimson gloaming. Through it all, hour by hour, | from her mouth, and in another instant the weary spi 
last. In March, then, at the farthest I might look for her. | the deep monotonous dirge of the river sounded in my ears had fled. 
Oh, how slowly the lengthening February days dragged by. | like my baby’s troubled moaning, Once, before her sweet | I wanted to carry my child's remains home with me, and 
The enforced peace of the winter could not withstand this | lips could fashion my name, she had been ill, and had | lay them beneath the hemlocks, but Loretta objected, 
wearing suspense, and I began to grow nervous and anx- | moaned just so. I had taken her upon my bosom then and| “She made me promise,” she said, “that it should ni 
jous again, Not a leaf stirred without, not a dog whined in| given her shelter and comfort. Out of my very veins she|be. There were some there who might point at her 
the distance, that I did notstart with anticipation or dread. | had drank in life and health again, Just so I would nurse | with sneers. Here, her dust would mingle unnoticed with 
Surely Joy must come soon, God grant that this leaden | her now. Oh! she would live; she must Jive. that of the great host about her. At least in the grave she 
gloom settling down over my heart did not portend sorrow | At Bordentown I dined at the Red Lion. Mr, and Mrs, | would find peace.” > 
to her. _ | Heller were dead, and ee iy nar name on the sign;| That wish was law to me, but in one thing I would h 
At length, the bright warm days of April came, The} but otherwise the place w e changed. How strang my way. Loretta had been very kind to my child. It 
river was clear of ice, and already rafts were running. Allj familiar it looked, like some relic out of a former life. tered not to me what her previous fortune might have b 
day long the air was full of the songs of the raftsmen, and | A friendly raftsman was going direct to New York, and | She was a ballet-girl, I knew ; beyond that I never asked, — 
catching a little of their cheer, I wandered out one day | kindly took charge of me. But I took her home with me, and here she has lived ever 
upon the hill-sides to see how the sap ran from the sugar-} ‘‘ Where would I go?” he asked, as we approached the | since, I trust a happier, and perhaps a purer life, than such 
maples. Joy was so fond of sap, and so enjoyed the boil- | city. as she could have lived in that great town. 
ing season. 5 I knew but one spot in all the town by name—the Na-| Somehow, when my husband died, dearly as I loved 
The spring was early in the woods, Already the birds | tional Theater. I wanted to go there. him, I had no power to follow him into that unknown 
had come back, and were flitting about among the scented | He knew very well where it was; would take me there] world. But Death, in his turn, was balked. He was pow- 
boughs of the pines. Already the mosses by the brook- jat once. It was a morning’s work to hunt up the manager, | erless now to part me from my child. At birth, the mate- 
side were growing green, and in a sunny hollow I found a| but I got access to him at last, and inquired if Miss Joy | rial tie had been severed. There wasa spiritual tie which 
long branch of the trailing arbutus, nestled in its covert of | Morris was singing for him ? defied both birth and death, and guided thereby, my spirit 
dead leaves, and budded for blooming. I teok it as a good | ‘‘ No, he knew no such person.” soared to those infinite realms whither she had gone. Hea- | 
omen. ‘When the May flower blossoms,” I said, “Joy| My heart sank, but my purpose would not give way. ven was no longer far away, a dim, drear country; buta 
will be here.” . “ She was from the country, only a few months ago,” I| near region of eternal light and love. Was not Joy there? 
Strolling about upon the hill-sides, I came out at length | said, “ with an excellent soprano voice, She was tall, had | I bought books, and read and stndied much. I longed to 
upon alittle open glade where a party of engineers were | dark hair and eyes, and was of quiet manners.’ know the thoughts of great and gifted minds concerning 


seated on a great sunny ledge, enjoying the lunch which,| “Oh!” he smiled, ‘‘that must be Miss Fitz Herbert. | that bright abode toward which my own soul was hasten- 
their day’s work being far from their quarters, they had | He would give me her address. Ladies who sang frequent-|ing; and where, if ever, I must regain my long-lost treas- 
brought with them for convenience. ly assumed names. Miss Fitz Herbert answered my de- | ures. 

Something stopped my {fect just there, before they had | scription perfectly, but she was quite ill now, he believed.” | Ten years have done much for me. The narrow, brassy 
discovered my presence. In another instant I was rooted | I got the address, and my friend, who was waiting out- | }0rizon, which in youth shut in my spiritual life, has lifted, 
to the spot, by the name of Fothergill. side, hired me a carriage, for I could not waste a moment | *"4 broadened and grown lucid; and asthe time approaches 

“Oh! he’s gone West; out on the plains,” said one. | now. when I, too, must pass beyond that shining barrier, its trans- 
“That affair of the little Morris was too much for him.” In five minutes more I was knocking at the door of an | Parency becomes beautiful to behold. Through it I often — 

“How was that?” asked another. “From what he] upper room in a dark and dingy street of the great city. see beloved faces smiling upon me, beloved hands beckon- — 
wrote soon after leaving here, I thought he was well! A neatly dressed girl, a stranger to me, opened the|'!?8 me forward to that life which now I surely feel is only 
enough pleased with his success,” door. Beyond her I caught sight of a low couch and a | the continuation and fruition of this. . 

“Oh! she proved unmanageable. You know she always | Slight figure lying upon it; the face wan and pale, and 
had Une eye of a young leopardess. She's: singing in the | the dark hair hanging wildly about it. 

National Theater, now, I hear, It has about killed her.| My heart beat so that I could not speak, but pushing 
Graves saw her last week, and says she won’t live long.” past the girl, I knelt before the bedside and kissed again : 

“That was a villainous thing in Fothergill,” said the fand again the pallid face. Mn esgaireio rgen ge eke pen po cep rede aa 
first speaker. “Fair play is a jewel, even in love; and| “Mother,” she said, faintly, all the time holding my hana, | (2° even by one heart beside my own to her memory, and 
that girl was'as innocent asa year-old lamb.” And then | but looking away from me into the distance, ‘‘Oh! mother, A ik oe Hre ‘alee he Henke ee eM bet 
they all relapsed into silence. why did you come?” okmnighimeat weg 

Can you fancy how the world spun round me at that| “My child, my Joy, how could I stay away, when they ie antes ree Hs Ee eee h 5 S 
moment? How all solid things seemed dissolving into air— | told me you were dying ?”” x EX eats ee boing ‘Opened fo shew eee ae 
into the wreck and ruin of chaos and primeval night? I| ‘You wrote her, then?” to the girl in waiting. aie easly inflict agom our ovi ae 
turned slowly away from the spot, threading the hill-paths,| ‘‘ No, my child, no one wrote me ; I heard it quite by acci- ne ae i ares i pusi mar ag ee et a ier: 4 
instinctively taking the shortest path toward home, con-|dent. But,Joy, darling, haye you no word of welcome for eerie pe E Seven HS alas ae ames 
Jonna REE E AAAS E i y enpago a a ee vaippa 8 ing condemnation which society shall visit upon her be- 
: 5 Nair sh ely ’ 1t is good to hear your voice, * wouid MKC) trayer and all like him, who make purity the prey of pas: 
in utter helplessness and despair. to die with its accents lingering in my ear.” sion : who Hein walt like ra vening wolyessforthidestnt 

Oh! no, it could not be. Was she not part of myself?| ‘Oh! my child, you will not die now ; not now that your Annoteaes Atdloret 7 E H a 
Was not the very blood in her veins my own? I was still) mother has come. Why, ifit took the last drop in my veins, Boritiis. Tooeu andl wale 
strong and healthy. Could Joy be dying? Then I must go | dear, you should have it. I shall put new life into you, my pee! z 
to her; must pour this too abundant life into her shrunken | child.” 
veins. I had strength, and to spare; I could bring her back 
to health, I knew that I could. 
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One purpose only holds me to this w Por years, 
pondered upon my child's wrongs ; and weighing again an 
again that strange public sentiment which panoplies a man 
with armor as of steel, when he seeks the ruin of innocence, 


THE BURNING Star.—The first star discovered by Mr. 
“No,” she said, “that you cannot do. Last week I had | Birmingham, of Tuam, on the 12th-of May last, in the con- 
such a fearful hemorrhage. ‘The doctor says I cannot re- | stellation Corona, which rapidly increased in brilliancy for 
All that afternoon I was busy with, preparations. In the cover; and oh, mother! mother! I am so glad.” some days, and then as rapidly declined in brightness, has 
midst of them all, that man’s last words to me rang with| « What, my child, glad to leave me? glad to break your | been examined with the spectroscope by W. Huggins, F. R. 
bitter emphasis through and through my brain— poor mother’s heart? No, dear, you are not so cruel as |S., and Prof. Miller, They report that its spectrum is un- 
“I love her, Mrs, Morris; whatever happens, remember | that.” like that of any other celestial body. The light is com- 
that.” She sighed, oh, so sadly ! and closed her eyes. pound, and has emanated from two different sources. The 
The words I knew were in some low, ignoble sense, sin-| “No, mother, not glad for that ; but you will come soon, | Principal spectrum is like that of the sun, and the second 
cere. But this was what some men’s love for even the mother, and this world is very dark and dreary.” spectrum, consisting of a few bright lines, indicates that the 
purest woman might bring. Betrayal, ruin, death. Not| Oh! that wicked man,” I groaned, no longer able to light by which it is formed was emitted by matter in the 
that I believed he had injured my child’s honor. Thank | restrain my indignation, “that monster of depravity !”” state of luminous gas; further, the position of two of these 
God, I was too true a mother, I knew my Joy too well to| ‘Hush! mother,” she exclaimed, “you must not say a | bright lines intimate that this gas may consist of hydrogen. 
believe that. He bad simply broken her heart. He had| word about him. It was for that reason that I would not |The whole phenomena suggested to them the rather bold 
wrung her life dry of every drop of its fullness, Its beauty, | send for you. I did not want you ever to know. I thought speculation that, in consequence of some vast convulsions 
its blessing, and then had left her. Poor stricken lamb! |I should be better, and then I could go to you, and tell you | taking place in this object, large quantities of gas have been 
My feet hastened to make ready to go to her. On the} jt was all over, and you must ask me no questions. But, | evolved from it; that the hydrogen present is burning by 
morrow I should start. I had a hundred dollars in gold; mother, he did love me as well as he was able, with a nature combination with some other element, and furnishes the 
but I had a vague idea that I might need all that and even | which the world had spoiled. And you, mother—because | light represented by the bright lines ; also, that the flaming 
more, if Joy were very ill; so I would spend as little as|he was not what we thought him—you do not love me | gas has heated to vivid incandescence the solid matter of 
might be of it upon my journey. less?” the photosphere. As the hydrogen becomes exhausted, all 
I might have taken the cars at the Port, but I hated the| Her breath came heavily, and she talked in a feeble, bro- | the phenomena diminish in intensity, and the star rapidly 
cars. Had not the railroad been the source of all my | ken way. wanes. 
trouble? Let me then never see it. The river was swifter| « My child, my poor, torn lamb,” I said, “how should I| After twenty years of obstinate resistance, the Austrian 
than the canal ; therefore, in the morning I would row out | Jove you other than as my own spotless baby, pure from | Emperor has conceded to Hungary nearly all wie meee 
to some passing raft and beg a passage down the river. I| Goa’s hand.” lant people nA for in 1848. Sere nga gran ee Aen 
should carry my own provisions, and should be at buta| «Mother, it is best I should die. God and you can still ancient Pret fis sie iar k eir: PENES R cas 
trifling expense, for a night’s lodging or so, till I should | have faith in me, perhaps; but the world would never for- jaia P RAA E ven t wns a age : 
reach Bordentown. It was not very far, I thought, from | got that { loved a man, and could not, therefore, dream that | own, and conceded that he can only be Sing ee 
there to New York; some of the raftsmen would be going | he was base. Let us speak of the past no more. When I by EA ree WME the hands ghihe Farian ai cee ja 
that way home, and I should have company. At some) am gone, Loretta will tell you all that she knows. Now, pi elem ae eee vattles in 1848, and 
times the dangers to be encountered upon the river would | mother, put your arms about me, and let me sleep.” who have since passed long years in exile therefor. 
have deterred me, but at this time I feared them not. What' J laid the dear head on my bosom, and the thin eye-lids 
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SPRING IS HERE. 


BY H. M. G. 
Welcome! voices of the spring, 
Floating on your balmy wing, 
Waking up the sleeping flowers 
Bathing them in April showers. 


Welcome to the robin dear 

While its merry song we hear; 
Greetings to the budding trees 
Nodding in the playful breeze! 


Welcome to the sparkling rill 
Dancing from the sunny hill, 
Whiletho maple blossoms wayo 
O'er the winter's early graye. 


Dasies and arbutus sweet, 
Blue-eyed violets ‘neath our foot, 
And the pale anemones 

Greet the spring on every breeze. 


E’en the moon rejoices too, 
Shining from her home of blue, 
While the golden cowslips sleep 
In the fragrant meadows deep. 


Jewel crowned, the stars of light, 
Sitting on the brow of night, 
Sinile upon our springing earth 
Waking to a glorious birth. 


Golden sun, with fiery sheen, 
Paints the earth with carpets green, 
Higher in his orb he roves, 

Kissing all her fields and groves. 


But a fairer, brighter spring, 
Where the blessed angels sing, 
When this transient life is o’er, 
Greets us on another shore. 


Voices from the other side, 

Ere we cross the stirging tido, 

Cheer our hearts ’mid doubt and fear 

Singing ever “ Springis here? ? 
Hopedale, Mass., April, 1867. 


RADICALISM AND CONSERVATISM. 


A LECTURE READ TO THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL 
SOCIETY, OF BOSTON, (THEODORE PARKER'S) ON SUNDAY 
MORNING, SEPTEMBER 30, 1866, BY FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD 
ABBOT, OF DOVER, N. H. 


From time immemorial, two great parties have appeared 
in every crisis involving great principles, or human welfare. 
The names by which they are best known to-day are those 
of Radicals and Conservatives. When controlled by intel- 
ligence and virtue, these two parties discharge different, 
but perhaps equally important functions; the Radica ls 
being the party of progress and reform, and the Conserva- 
tives being the party of order and stability. When not so 
controlled, they become respectively the parties of anarchy 
and of reaction. For example: in the French revolution, 
the Radicals carried the day, and plunged society into a 
condition for which military despotism seemed a most 
grateful exchange ; while, on the other hand, if the great 
Copperhead Conservative party of to-day had succeeded in 
getting the upper hand here in America, the result would 
have been a state of things infinitely worse than that 
“Union as it was,” for which they sighed. I propose this 
morning to speak of these two great parties of Radicals 
and Conservatives—of their relation to each other, and to 
the times in which we live. 


The pith and marrow of genuine Radicalism is faith in 
human nature and human progress—faith in man, as, by the 
very law of his being, developing upwards, and not downwards. 
So far as the race is concerned, it holds that every age is an 
advance and improvement on the age preceding; that, 
viewed in large segments, man’s present is better than his 
past, and worse than his future. His origin must have 
been mean; his destination must be sublime. Radicalism 
puts the story of Adam and Eve, with their primitive para- 
dise of innocence and perfection, just where it belongs— 
among other fables and myths and old wives’ tales. The 
golden age of humanity must lie in front, not in the rear, 
The development theory, so far from degrading us, is the 
most hopeful and inspiring theory possible; for if this 
magnificent animal, man, hasin truth been evolved out of 
the trilobite, to what heights of greatness may he not 
aspire in the future? . The chasm between the archangel 
Gabriel and the chimpanzee baboon, is no greater than 
that between the chimpanzee and the trilobite. Given 
time enough, and the abyss is bridged. As with the race, 
so with the individual. Radicalism holds that no life is 
wasted ; no soul flung into the arena of existence to be 
trampled under the heel of an angry God. The infinite 
love that cares for the sparrow, will fulfill the splendid 
prophecies grayed on the human spirit, and evoke a beauti- 
ful cosmos out of the chaotic elements of the worst char- 
acter, The evil in man must perish, the good survive. 
Hell had no other origin than the nightmare, and the devil 
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dates from a fit of indigestion. In the sweet, calm universe 
of God, man has every thing to ope—nothing to fear but 
his own folly and crime ; and eyen these can never quench |; 
the divine spark in his sul that is foreordained to shine. 
Thus, whether as to the race or the individual, Radicalism b 
is the spirit of hope, aspiration, enthusiasm, faith ; it is. the 
soul’s joyous consciousness of its divine birth, its divine 
education, and its divine destiny. It affirms that man’s 
hereafter thust ontshine his heretofore, and ‘consequently 
draws its highest inspiration not from the past, but from 
the future. It demands full play for every human faculty. 
In a word, Radicalism is an earnest affirmation of progress. 
as the great law of human life, an earnest protest against 
all that obstructs progress, and a deep purpose to. achiev | e 
progress in spite of all obstructions me, oe 

On the other hand, the pith and marrow o of Gonservatte tn |! f 
is distrust of human nature, neg ation of | human progress. 


left to themselves, uld rush into pani Aa hl ( 
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ruin; they need the rte be held in ehe 

sion by means of establishe institutions in cht 4 a gh 
Stato. Not being fit to take care of Hiahia" “they innst | er 
be governed and guided, Mankind is a fierce’ wee by |b 
nature, and is quite unsafe unless Jed by a ring tirough his | § { 
nose. To trust men to the guidance of their own natural |; 
instincts, reason, and conscience—to rely on their natural 
tendency towards what is true, beautiful - and good—is 
nothing but folly ; their tendency is to destruction, not 
perfection. They need supernatural helps an i nstitutions | 
to keep them in order. Hence, Conservatism believes in 
the superhuman origin of the State and the church, and 
regards these products of humanity as greater than hu- 
manity itself, as invested with authority to rule, it. Its 
denial of the law of progress which is inherent in human 
nature makes it believe ina golden age behing us, when men 
were holier than they are to-day, when” ‘prophets and | 0 
Christs appeared on earth, and when God spoke to man 
fade to face. Degeneration, not development, it holds to 
be the key-note of history. It sighs oyer the good old 
times, and magnifies the intelligence, virtue and happiness 
of antiquity; expatiates on the wisdom of the fathers ; | b 
venerates what it calls ‘* primitive Christianity,” cherishes 
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old books as the wisest, and old customs as the best, and, second Step in ] pate is im radically meade st is taken ; ; 
sets its face like a flint against innovation and improve- and the first 8, Tadmit ically aan ve. ‘Let 1 us see, 
ment. It holds fast to that which is, as good enough both what it is ‘that ‘needs a actu al co 


‘be thus dest, ale ae qi 


for us and our posterity. The race and the individual socie Y, us de Siain aladi biii y 


should cling to the established, and trust rather to what has Conservatism n E itself- behind. “‘suprem 
been done for them than to what they can do, for them- pe _ 


| thorities,” fortifies itself with finalities, undertakes to gar- 
selves. This distrust of human nature and its great latent,| rison | fixed and. _ permanent. institutions ee oe its faith, 


powers, this skeptical denial of the law of progress, makes like McClell spade, aay sword, _ Radicalis 3 
Conservatism eminently calm and cool. “Whoever heard of | therefore, pee ie pale Ena _ 


an enthusiastic Conservative? It is never inspired and never perstition, must abandon these entrenchments and fortif- 
inspires—your men of inspiration, who lift up humanity to | cations, and set out; like ‘Sherman, on its. triumphal- 
higher levels, belong to a different school. It discourages | « March to the Sea.” We „hear now and then of a toad, ` 
all enthusiasm, disbelieves in modern inspiration, advocates taken alive out of a gold rock, which has imprisoned it for 
no morality higher than that of business and fashion, and | thousands of years. Well, the poor toad is only/a successful 
no religion higher than that of form. It develops only | conservative—a conservative. who has succeeded in self- 
mediocre goodness and average intelligence, and throws imprisonment, Finalities of every kind hamper and check: 
over the fine enthusiasms and aspirations of its victims the | the free expansive tendencies of human nature; as the first 
freezing restraints of conventional propriety, decorum and | step, therefore, in genuine progress, Radicals who are in. 
respectability. In a word, by its cold denial of human deadly carnest, and dare to be enthusiastic in the great 
progress, its distrust (deepening sometimes to` despair) of | cause of civil and religious reform, must do their best to 
man’s natural upward tendency, and its skeptical negation overthrow them.. We say, perish all institutions that hu- 
of the safety of universal liberty, it betrays its own negative manity has outgrown! Institutions are only the clothes of 
spirit, and shows itself iconoclastic of the great Ropes humanity, and from time to time, as these become. worn 
that make humanity divine. Tts fittest motto is the decla- out, the race must order a new suit. To insist on any in- 
ration of Mephistopheles in Faust—“I am the spirit that | stitution as a permanence, on any book asan authority, on 
evermore DENIES !”’ any. teacher as a finality, is to keep the aerated, 
These two great parties, therefore, of Radicals and Co n- | petticoats of the infant. It is of no use—the grow 

servatives, the one affirming, the other denying the great | limbs of the youth will rip, tear and burst the garm 
law of progress, can never come to terms. Their nature|his childhood, Whatever the dangers of innovation, t 
compels them into ceaseless antagonism. And yet we|danger that lies in repression is” terrific—explosion a 
should regret the annihilation even of our antagonists, the | cataclysm are the penalty of such folly. The only safety 
total disappearance of the make-weight party. The Con-| consists in timely change to meet increase of development. 
servatives are the heart-wood in the great tree of humanity, | We must look at these finalities a little more in detail. ~ 
the stiff, hard, solid cells, in its massive trunk, giving| First, then, in the State, we find the Constitution set up 
weight and inertia by their very deadness ; while the Radi-| as a finality, as the perfection of human wisdom, to bu 
cals are the cambium-layer, the tissue of new and forming obeyed without thought of chango or improvement. * Let 
cells that encircle the dead wood and maintain the fresh | it stand,” say our Conservatives ; sit LEa gs orie 
currents of vitality in the whole tree. Radicalism is the | our fathers, and is good enough for us.” aou s 
life of the world, but it would Jangnish without the co-| Now the great rebellion has shown the utter f of all. 
operation of Conservatism. As the world goes, the danger | this, We did. “let it stand,” until the explosion came. . 
of excess inherent in us all, makes each party necessary, | Slavery was in. the Constitution, and is not out yet. We 
as the corrective of the other. If Radicalism should | Radicals say; Out with the aching tooth, roots and allil iò 
perish, there would be an end of reform and progress; but | Not chattel slavery alone, but every vestige of inequality . 
the repression of reform, beyond a certain limit, inevitably | in civil and political rights. We demand impartial suffrage 
brings on explosion. If Conservatism should perish, the | on the basis of adult humanity. We demand it not only 
car of progress would rush forward with such velocity that | for loyal white men and loyal negroes, who always vote: 
its smoking axles would spontaneously inflame; the denial | right, but also fon disloyal Copperheads, who always vote 
of progress must insure progress itself by putting on the | wrong; we demand it for allof them—for all men of what- 
brakes. Zimeisa most important element in all lasting | ever color, white, black or green, Nor will bold and con- 
reform; and because radical enthusiasm is always in a] sistent Radicals stop there. We must demand equal rights 
hurry, Conservatism really becomes its ally by retarding | for all races, and both sexes—equal suffrage, not manhood 
the process. That is the way in which Providence makes | suffrage, but humanity suffrage, There can be no stifling or 
even stupidity and pig-headedness subserve the great cause | hushing up the woman question any more than the negro 
of human development. The two parties must coexist, as | question. The great social and industrial wrongs of 
the world goes, until Conseryatives are wise enough to be-| woman will neyer be redressed until she obtains her politi- 
come Radicals, and Radicals are wise enough to ‘hasten | cal rights, You may clamor till, doomsday for female - 
slowly.” Baron Munchausen, in one of his great chival-! emancipation if you withhold female suffrage. It is now 
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fashionable to advocate negro suffrage; but whoever adyo- | comes to pinning our faith to whatever the gospels say he ORIGINAL ESS AYS 


cates female suffrage puts his “respectability ” in peril. | said, or to clothing him with an abnormal and impossible | «There is no other authority pin tet thought; e 
Let him who will care for that; “ respectability” is |sinlessness in any absolute sense, I say, no! The Conserva- rere aaah ai ang iE ground, TODD 
neither eternal justice nor Almighty God; and I for one, | tive Unitarians call him Lord; some Radical Unitarians 


to me in the free exercise of my thought.” 
choose to obey these. Charles Sumner fell back into a |call him leader; [can call him neither Lord nor leader. 3 
mean, low and cowardly conservatism, when he argued last | I follow no man’s tracks, and ask no man to follow mine. 
winter, in the Senate against female suffrage. America tas | Beneath God the Infinite Spirit and all-loving Father, I ac- 
got to come to that, and it is best to see whither the great | knowledge no leader or Lord. We must give up “leaders,” 4) 
stream of God’s Providence is bearing us. We are going | and trust ourselves boldly to the leadership of our own con- Be Ea een r 
to trust humanity with a large avd generous faith; and | science and reason. The American people is learning this| If spontaneous and profound questions are the living 
when we enfranchse the negro, let us be ashamed to keep | lesson of self-trust and self-guidance, as Johnson and Sew- resentatives of internal desires, then the great pro ble 
our own mothers and sisters, our own wives and daughters, | ard, Raymond and Doolittle, are discovering to their cost. | which reason raises regarding those central principles whi 
in the degradation of disfranchisement, Whether they | Even Henry Ward Beecher, whose course I behold with|concern the nature and limits of our knowledge, are 
now demand it or not is of no moment; the ballot must be | respectful sorrow, perceives how empty and meaningless an | direct, legitimate aud unavoidable expressions of the a 
thrust upon them as at once a right, a duty, and a trust. | ephithet is that word, leader. In looking among the great | tractions of the pure intelligence within us. Of late, hoy 
When women vote, and we are all so much accustomed to | intellects and souls that have shone in human history, I| ever, it is become quite common to decry all ontol 
the sight that delicate and gentle women will not shrink | find no one that can stand to mein that relation ; modestly, | inquiry; to assert that “absolutely”? we know, and 
from the duty as unfeminine, our American politics will be- | I trust, —at any rate, decidedly—I have resolved to follow | know nothing; that the reason is shut up in the con 
come less vile and corrupt than they are to-day. No, jno man. I have been called a Parkerite, but I always dls- | a purely relatiye and pheno al world ; that we ar 
genuine Radicals will not tolerate the Constitution itself as | claim the ephithet. Smith should be a Smithite, and Brown ‘eluded by the weakness and inability of our facul ies 
a finality ; they will insist on mending it till it suits the |a Brownite; every man should be his own ‘“‘ite.” There j|any discovery into the primordial substance, power 
times and squares with eternal right. is no hope of him who will not free himself from the tyran- | nature of the cause of the cosmos, that all our knowl 

Next, in religion. For more than a thousand years the |ny of reputations. No man of the nineteenth century |is not only relative in itself, but that it is only of the rela- 
Church has claimed to be a finality—an immutable, infalli- | more thoroughly commands my admiration and affection | tive. By this school of thinkers we are warned off the ter 
ble authority; and making its claim allowed, it plunged | than Theodore Parker—would to God he stood here to-day, | ritory of the absolute, the infinite, the divine. With oh 
Europe into the gloomy midnight of the Dark Ages. That |and I sat silent in your midst! His great and lofty spirit ) metallic, and halting logic, we are gravely told how » 
finality is soon to be shaken to its foundations ; the Pope | is a perpetual inspiration to me, and his theology wins my | reason can extend her vision. 
has packed his carpet-bag, and the Eternal City will soon | sympathy more than that of any other man Icouldname.| Mr. Mansel, in his “Limits of Réligious Thought,” and 
be rid of its Old Man of the Sea. In England and America, | But I not unfrequently differ from him. In some points he | Herbert Spencer, in his article on “ The Relativity of all 
however, we find an offshoot of the great Catholic finality | seems to me a little too conservative—not quite radical | Knowledge,” have set forth this indifferentism as philoso- 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, There is, indeed, | enough, He builds his theology on private intuition. I| phy. If we are to follow these doctrines we are to land in 
grandeur in the venerable antiquity of the vast Roman | build mine on the broader basis of universal science. When | what is the worst kind of an equivalent for atheism, viz.: 
hierarchy, with all the prestige of fifteen centuries on its| he makes the idea of a “ Being of Infinite Power, Wisdom | the notion that we can never know anything about the orig- 
head ; but when this proud parvenu, with its scanty three | and Goodness, a universal intuition of all men, permanent | inal substance, being, or cause of things—whether it be 
centuries of existence, this bastard daughter of Rome, that | and alike in all,” he puts the personality of God above all | God or devil, “‘ matter” or “ spirit.” Weare to cease our — 
can boast of no better a father than Henry VIII. of Eng- | doubt or question; but I find this the very point now most | search for absolute knowledge, and for knowledge of abso- 
land, claims to be the one and only church, the claim is |in dispute. Radicalism, as I understand it, bids us shift the | lute being, and confine ourselves to the world of the rela- 
simply ludicrous. It reminds us of the old fable of the bull- | basis of our great beliefs from intuition to science, and in- | tive, the phenomenal, the fleeting. We can lay hold of no 
frog that envied the size of the ox, and in emulation | scribes this august name of science on her banner, as the | eternal principles; we can anchor our thought to no eter- 
strained, swelled, and puffed himself up until he burst. | grand sign by which we must conquer. New truth is ever|nal center; we must drift, rudderless, over the ocean of 
The Episcopal Church may learn a useful lesson from old | dawning, and I for one will acknowledge no leader but |Shadows, toward the receding shores of the shade of 
Æsop. truth herself. We have given up Jesus as a finality ; let us | shadows. The “real, actually underlying all appearances,” 

Luther and his fellow-reformers set up the Bible as the | not make Parker another. How indignantly would his| is forever inscrutable. . Yet these thinkers give us plenty to 
next finality, and the great majority of Protestants to-day | great, free soul have rebuked such idolatry of a fallible | do to reduce phenomena to scientific statement. But after - 
venerate it as such. They call themselves Evangelical, | man! I cannot say of him what I could not say to him.|it is done, we are told that we possess no absolute know- 
because they build their whole theology on Scripture, and | Trusting that the ocean of truth is still unexhausted, Radi-|ledge. We can weigh suns and systems, read the history of 
accept Chillingworth’s famous statement: ‘The Bible, | cals listen evermore for the latest murmur of its waves, and | worlds, scan the vast systems of sidereal immensity, or, 
and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants.” trust the inward interpreter in their own bosoms to make | descending on onr me ar geological 2 camel < 

Now, little as is my respect for Bibliolatry, for this blind, | known to them its solemn message. Nothing in humanity | study and classify the whole vegetable and peepee i 
stupid, and insensate reverence that men feel for the pro- | is permanent or fixed but the faculties by which it lives ; | we can attack force itself, and take the very sunbeam to 
duct of their own faculties, I feel no inclination to laugh or| the products of these faculties, whether churches, books, | pieces in our fingers, and from its constituent motions 
sneer at the Bible. Itis a great and noble book; yes, I may | intuitions or ideas, are subject to the great law of develop- | ascertain the constituents of the solar photosphere ; and, 
truthfally call it the greatest and noblest of books; it has | ment. Wo finalities! That is the first and fundamental | turning to history, can read the laws of human progress and 
fed millions on millions of hungry souls with divine bread. | principle of Radicalism, the primary condition of all new | tendency, caleulate the direction and force of the mental 
In temptations and trials, in sorrows and miseries without | inspirations and ennobling insights into new truths. And | currents of whole millenniums, and yet in all, we can get no 
number, it has been the great stay and staff of God’s| that is the word I have to say to-day. certain and real knowledge of the nature, substauce and 
toiling children. I cannot forget that it was the slaye’s cause which underlies all. 
only consolation and comforter in the dreadful woes of It seems to me quite inappropriate, if not presumptuou 
plantation life ; and that everywhere in Christian lands, it THE ANGELS. for any person s ni s: ely EDERA O sie ai 
Ain E r ae AA TOA aa ony KR: We clip from Zion’s Herald a beautiful incident of angel | ranted in such an assumption but him who has touched the 
cama sai te ae S p ae sleet race. “| presence, during the departure of an Indian boy for the boundaries of being ? There is an intrinsic absurdity in the 
mS i Ge eelit aA sa na bp ifu esl spirit hunting grounds. Had the same event occurred in a| Very notion of “ limits to thought.” If there be no limits 
Léndereebuddetii eae Iata ae nate z 1e | Spiritualist family, it might have been pronounced “the|to being, there can be no ultimate limits to thought ; for 
toning aa Guin SAAT cee ll a ; rom ze work of the devil,” but, for all that, the incident is valuable, | thought can think as long as being can endnre 3 for thought, 
to the.au petra IRTA ae I 1 ee concede | as illustrative of the gospel we so dearly love to teach. Atle the only proof of being. Descartes’, “‘ergocogito, ego. 
own eset leak Mater Rahs ae 5 e cat pet “ Peter Sunday was a converted Indian; he became an | sum,” is pertinent here. i 
Vedasti An E EREA wai a hs a ki excellent minister, preaching among his own people, and | If the amount of substance and of power in the universe 
hid Ea N ee ith all its rare and | was yery much beloved by all who knew him. He had a} be constant and eternal (and no one can deny this without 

g 3 so full of false facts, false ideas, false | little boy named John. His mother had taught him to |assuming that nothing can become something, and then 
out the wheat from the chaff. The Bible is becoming dail eS uang NAT rentra am a aa Fors’ ORRU irom Ee apaa puedes = ge es nase B A e. R 
e EEE : ee ki Danma j ve (i 4 Y | the New Testament. Little John became very sick. His | ticle of force, and no wave of motion, My 2a pee Xt a 
to believe that tl lay wall he AS Weill honor, | Parents loved! hit tenderly, and did everything toy, could | Aas) ond Me met ae Sa, i air tal mh aif eral 
ah N Ah a eat when men will honor, | to save his life. But our heavenly Father wanted to bring thought itself is not eterna aS et, K ‘i hee al 33 
it tool Pty grand and venerable old book. Ilove | the little boy to his better home in heaven, His mother|®nd immortal, is it not the equivalent of a “et 
: t e it carelessly or flippantly, and sadness | was watching by his bedside, not expecting that he would | Why may not reason itself be justly regarded as the spirit- 
18 morg becoming than laughter when good men make A| jive q great while longer, he had become so weak. It was |ual side of the infinite equation. All the great questions, 
fetiehvof it. in the night, and the lamp was lit in the room. All at| raised by reason are the spontaneous expressions of its 

The New York Unitarian Convention has set up Jesus as | once, the eye of the little sick boy brightened. j4 SU bbe Se tap gonoigi I capes haaha goan to 
the last finality. It proclaims him Lord and King, and, “<O, mother, blow the light out, he said, ‘it is so iomatt sca farog aen Oe ace nes a het 
passing by the Bible, contents itself with swetring allegi- light here.’ its genian joa Oj an infinite tangent Le ma om 
ance to him. Without considering that all we know of| «Tt is night, Johnny,’ answered his mother, ‘I must and mere ‘‘phenomena.”? Will our philosophers “correct” 
Jesus comes from the Bible, and that, if the Bible is not | kecp the lamp to give you your medicine,’ this native tendency of reason to spiritual and ontological _ 
historically trustworthy, we know neither what he said nor | «t Do, mother, please blow the light out, it is so light |!™4ulty? By what right will they attempt to pute and 
did, they neglect to affirm the historic truth of the gospel | here, mother,’ he continued, ‘ don’t you see those beauti- | C™V the reason, and confine it to a world of shadows? First, 
records (which would be very unsafe and ticklish business), | ful little boys?” let your Mansels and Spencers correct the orbit of the solar 
and yet profess to regard Jesus as supreme authority and | «where, my son ? asked the mother. system, and set bounds to Orion and the Pleiades ~~ bid 
master. This illogical and curious inconsequence is char-| «t Why, there!’ said the little boy, pointing over his the Pole of the world point to some other than the North 
acteristic of the Conservative Unitarian mind, and only | hed, ‘don’t you see them? How beautiful they are ? Star, ere they attempt to set limits to the reason which is 
shows the halfness, the greenness of the whole movement. | « In a moment, he exclaimed again,— greater and grander than sun and planet, ‘since it can 

Now in deep reverence for the great human quality of! «< Mother, they are the angels come for me. Good-by, | Measure and weigh those shining atoms of finite dirt. The- 
Jesus, for the God-like spirit that pervades most of his | mother ; and in a moment he was dead.” reason is no more out of order or orbit in the pursuit 
sayings, and for the divine life that must lie behind the im- of absolute koge ae than are suns and planets and sys- 

y fect records of it, I will yield to no man. Everything tems in their revolutions around their appointed clusters in 
pe 4 his voice and life. I would} The poor in all countries are naturally both peaceful and | their fixed paths. And he who assumes to thus correct the 
that is good in me responds F i E ved deat eae grateful in all reforms in which thcir happiness are in- | native and constitutional tendencies of thought, isa pedant, 
as soon make a mock of her tha a w taal Bakat cluded. Itis only by neglecting and rejecting that they | who insults his Maker with advice, gratis. And all men are 
at s re an ipepe RR TE the mat become tumultuous. pushing after the knowledge of the real reality of all things, 

were nas 
ae we calch of that wonderful man. But when it] When sorrow is asleep, wake it not. in one way or another. The greatest thinkers of the world, 
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have pursued a knowledge of the ‘actuality ” of all things. 
The soul yearns for it, It is sheer impudence to try to limit 
its pursuit to the purely relative. The forces which un- 
folded reason, bends it toward the true and proper goal, 
just as the power of gravitation marks out the correct path 
for sun and star, THe who can dictate gravitation, or cause 
one world, even the smallest satellite or asteroid, to wave 
one jot out of its native path, may then hope to successfully 
shut off all ontological inquiry, or demonstrate the utter 
inability of thought to gain absolute knowledge. And 
why is not the ontological tendency of thought as true an 
expression of the possibilities of knowledge, as the motion 
of worlds is of the direction and force of gravitation? And, 
indeed, what is this tendency of reason but the normal 
expression of tlre gravitation of the soul? Why should 
thought soar off toward the infinite and divine Being, unless 
borne off thitherward on those vital currents of spiritual 
force which relate it thereto? How could we thus yearn to 
get into the presence of the eternal nature, if we are not 
attracted, magnetized thereby, and so drawn toward this 
sublime goal of all thought and power? 

Mr. Spencer says (First Prine.—pp. 503-505): ‘‘ Similarly, 
it must be remembered that while the connection between 
the phenomenal order and the ontological order is forever 
inscrutable, so is the connection between the conditional 
forms of being and the unconditional form of being, forever 
inscrutable. The interpretation of all phenomena, in terms 
of matter, motion, and force, is nothing more than the 
reduction of our complex symbols of thought to the simplest 
symbols; and when the equation has been brought to its 
lowest terms the symbols remain symbols still.” He con- 
tinues: ‘‘Any argument which is apparently furnished to 
either hypothesis (‘‘ materialistic’? or spiritualistic) is neu- 
tralized by as good an argument furnished to the other. 
The materialist, seeing it to be a necessary deduction from 
the law of correlation, that what exists in consciousness 
under the form of feeling, is transformable into an eqniva- 
lent amount of mechanical motion (??), and by consequence 
into equivalents of all the other forces which matter 
exhibits, may consider it therefore demonstrated that the 
phenomena of consciousness are material:phenomena. But 
the spiritualist, setting out with the same data, may argue 
with equal cogency, that if the forces displayed by matter 
are cognizable only under those equivalent amounts of con- 
sciousness which they produce, it is to be inferred that these 
forces, when existing out of consciousness, are of the same 
intrinsie nature as when existing in consciousness ; and so is 
justified the spiritualistic conception of the external world 
as consisting of something essentially identical with what we 
call mind.’’....But he who rightly interprets the doctrine 
contained in this work, will see that neither of these terms 
can be taken as ultimate. He will see that though the rela- 
tion of subject and object renders necessary these antithet- 
ical conceptions of spirit and matter; the one is no less 
than the other to be regarded as but a sign of the unknown 
reality which underlies both.” 


Turning to Mr. Spencer’s essay on the Relativity of all 
Knowledge (First Principles, pp. 96-97), we read: “We 
have seen how, in the very assertion that all our knowledge, 
properly so-called, is relative, there is involved the asser- 
tion that there exists a non-relative. We have seen how, in 
each step of the argument by which this doctrine is estab- 
lished, the same assumption is made. We have seen how, 
from the very necessity of thinking in relation, it follows 
that the relative itself is inconceivable except as related to 
areal non-relative. We have seen that unless a real non- 
relative, or absolute, be postulated, the relative itself be- 
comes absolute, and brings the argument to a contradiction. 
And on contemplating the process of thought, we have 
equally seen how impossible it is to get rid of the conscious- 
ness of an actuality Jying behind appearances; and how, 
from this impossibility, results our indestructible belief (??) 
in that actuality.” 

The above is the summary of Mr. Spencer’s and Mr. 
Mansel’s arguments for the “ Relativity of all Knowledge.” 
And in this summary, as in the long argument which pre- 
cedes it, there is an evident confusion in the use of terms, 
such as “conception,” “thought,” “knowledge,” ‘‘ belief,” 

“faith,” ‘‘eonsciousness,’”? ‘‘non-relative,’’ ‘‘absolute,’”’ 
“infinite,” etc. And this confusion of terms becomes in 
some cases a correlative confusion of logic also. 

For, take the sentence, ‘‘ We have seen how, from the 
very necessity of thinking in relations, it follows that the 
relative itself is inconceivable, except as related to a real 
non-relative,” we behold a confusion of thought growing 
out of a confusion of terms. In this sentence above, we see 
how the idea of the “absolute” is confounded with the idea 
of the ‘‘non-relative.’? The consequence of this confusion 
is a self-contradiction in the argument. If tke “relative 
cannot be conceived except as related to a real non-rela- 
tive,’ how can that “real non-relative’? be conceived, 
except as the correlative term of such relation? If the very 
conception of the ‘‘ relative’ depends upon our conception 
of its relation to a “real non-relative,” then, of logical 
necessity, the conception of that ‘‘ real non-relative’’ is its 
conception as in relation with the relative. If the “‘rela- 
tive” be related to the *non-relative,” the ‘*non-relative”’ 
must be related to the “‘ relative.’ And this is a contradic- 


tion in terms, If by all the laws of thought, no ‘relative | But then to say that “ real existence” is not in us ultimate, 


can be conceived except as in relation with a real non-rela- 


but the sense thereof comes into us from beyond is to say, 


tive,” then we are compelled to conceive as true, both terms | that “real existence” is not infinite, which contracts the 


of a contradiction in terms. This is simply absurd. The 
conceivable existence of the “real non-relatiye”’ is destroyed 
by such argument, For, if the ‘relative’ is in relation 
with the ‘veal non-relative,” that “real non-relative” 
must be in relation with the “relative.” A relation must 
have two terms, One, alone, is incapable of relationship. 
But this makes the ‘*non-relative” ‘ relative,” and so 
brings the argument to a contradiction. It destroys the 
very notion of-a "real non-relative”’ entirely. Put the 
term infinite or independent in its place, and the mistake is 
obvious at once. For the infinite can remain infinite, though 
related to the finite, and the independent can remain inde- 
pendent though related to the ‘‘relative.” The “relative,” 
on the one side, may be dependent on the independent on 
the other, while the sy T on the other may be rela- 
tional without being dependent on the relative. But no 
logic is adequate to show that John Smith can be the rela- 
tive of James Johnson, without, by very necessity, showing 
that James Johnson is the relative of John Smith. If the 
“ relative ” is incouceivable except, as related to the “ non- 
relative,” the ‘‘non-relative”’ is utterly inconceivable as a 
reality, as in existence. Itis thus reduced to an abstraction 
of mental distraction. The fact is, that Mr. Spencer's 

“absolute” and ‘‘non-relative”’ are pure negations of all 
ideas of real existence. A “real non-relative,’”’ or “ abso- 
lute,” out of all relations, is nothing but zero, nothingness 
defined as existence, as being per se. But from his argu- 
ment for the relativity of all knowledge in every sense and 
form, the ‘absolute ” is asserted to be a positive and not a 
negative conception; that is, the conception of something 
existent as a real actuality. And yet the argument which 
is used to prove its positive existence, proves its inconceiy-| œ, 
ability by pushing it out of all relations to our intelligence. 
And if it stand in no relation to us, it could not be implied 


in our intelligence, as the one condition of the conceiva- |. 


bility of the ‘‘ relative.’ If, as Mr, Spencer says, “there 
ever remains with us a sense of that) which excites persist- 
ently and independently of conditions,” our consciousness 
of such independent existence, must be in relation with 
such existence. How can we have a ‘*sense”’ of independ- 
ent existence,.except by being in actual contact with 
independent existence? In no way whatever. But if this 
“sense” remains with us, if“ we cannot get rid of the con- 
sciousness of an actuality lying behind appearances,” if 
“the ever present sense of real existence is the very basis of our 
intelligence,” as Mr. S. asserts, is it not legitimate to accept 
such ‘real existence” as the prime truth, as the foundation 
of consciousness itself? Since all logical reason implies the 
being of absolute existence, as the first condition of all con- 
sciousness, the truth of the existence of this reality is obvi- 
ous. Nor is this all. This central truth in our intelligence 
is given as supreme, and sovereign authority for thought 
itself, 


But it becomes us to inquire here, how could this “ ever 
present sense ” of absolute existence, be in us as the “basis 


of our intelligence,” unless the absolute existence itself 


were there, per se? Only in one of two conceivable ways. 
Either absolute existence itself is there per se, or is there by 
action on our faculties—by communications of foree—trom 
beyond and above us. If there per se, as the veritable basis 
of our being, then we are, as conscious beings, conscious at 
first hand, directly, of such absolute existence. And this 
consciousness of the actuality lying behind appearances,” 
is not ‘* belief,” or “faith,” but pure knowledge—as pure a 
knowledge as the consciousness of being itself. And why, 
indeed, should Mr. Spencer call the fundamental idea of 
consciousness itself a ‘* belief.” The consciousness that we 
are, is not a “belief,” but the purest and most perfect 
knowledge. If this self-consciousness be not knowledge, 
then there is no such thing as knowledge. The logical basis 
of the knowledge that something different from us is, is the 
consciousness that we are. And Mr. Spencer admits that 
“the very basis of this consciousness is the ever present sense 
of real (notrelative) existence.” Hence the certainty of the 
knowledge that we are, rests, according to Mr. Spencer, 
only on the certainty of “the ever present sense of real 
existence.” Is not, then, the ‘ever present sense of real 
existence,” as certain knowledge as that consciousness, 
our intelligence, which it supports and vivifies ? Would Mr. 
Spencer call self-consciousness “belief?” If not, why call 
the central basis—the primordial idea of consciousness, a 
“belief?” If consciousness itself be knowledge, then is 
this inevitable consciousness of an actuality lying behind 
all appearances,” knowledge also. 

Now if real being, existence, per se, be not in us consti- 
tuting the basis of consciousness, then this * ever-present 
sense” thereof must be communicated ¢o us, as it were by 
motion or force. But if communicated merely as a function 
in us, merely as a mode of the action of the ‘‘unknowable” 
upon us, it must be so communicated by the passage of some 
moving substance or essence. And then we must inquire— 
is the basis of the hypothetical substance, real existence ? 
It must be at bottom real existence. And when it moyes 
upon our minds must touch them, must be present in our 
faculties as force. And in this case, real existence is there, 


very sense of ever-present existence. The ever-present sense 
of existence is the idea or sense of ever-present existence, 
that is of, Infinite Presence, of U biquitous Being. The throne 
of the “real reality,” is everywhere, And by virtue of the 
Idea of ‘‘ absolute existence” from which we cannot escape 
—such existence is actually jin our own intelligence as the 
basis thereof. The knowledge of the fact of absolute exist- 
ence, then arise from such existence itself. It is present 
in us as intelligence, perses Our consciousness is the very 
revelation of being itself. It is being cognizing its own ex- 
istence. Ifit be not, what else is it? Nothing, but being, 
per se, can cognize absolute existence as reality as an actu- 
ality, asa fact. To deny this is to assert, that something 
can exist which is not “real existence,” and 
scious of the separate existence of that real existence ; and 
the whole argument forthe “ relativity of knowledge” falls 


yet be con- 


to the ground, What is absolute, must be absolutely some- 


thing ; as absolutely this or absolutely that. The absolute 
then, ought to be a genus comprehending whatever is abso- 
lutely something—whatever possesses any predicate in 


finished completeness. **The absolute—not something abso- 
lute, but the absolute itself, can be understood in no other 
sense than that the supposed being possesses in absolute 
completeness all predicates, is absolutely good and absolu- 
tely bad; absolutely wise and ab utely stupid, and so 
forth. The corception of such a will not say, God 
is worse than a ‘fasciculus of n 7 it isa fasciculus 
of contradictions ; and our Author might have spared him- 
self the trouble of proving a thing to be unknowable, which 
cannot be spoken of but in ania aP og the impossibility 
of of ite existence.” * ` és Åsa 
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PSYCHOMETRIC READINGS. 
BY iad, M. LAFLIN| FERREE, 


HON. ROSCOE CONKLING, U. SENATOR FROM NEW YORK. 


A man of strong dete n and will, genial, affable, 
pleasant to strangers. The eye seeks his again, after it has 
met his full gaze. Inspirational, he weaves this in eyery act 
of his every day, life, not, knowing well why he does so. Is 
mneh songht both by males and females. 
Constancy is a part his nature; ’tis that quality of soul 
which placed him in. his present position, A good calcula- 
tor, though not calculating; that is, , he. does: not work 
through that element of his nature, but from a strong con- 
viction of right. With great power of self-control, sepa- 
rates minds, selects from those he knows, the same as the 
artist selects his colors, and the horticulturist his plants. 
Nice, genial as an acquaintance; social faculties large ; self- 
poised, and fully individualized ; sees the end in the begin- 
ning of things. Will work in creating, adjusting laws, with 
as much ease as if they were pieces of wood, to be fashioned 
in just proportion, to fit certain places in cornices or in 
framing buildings. Womanly'in nature, and very affection- 
ate. Likes those who differ from him; enjoys the conver- 
sation of natural, kindly-minded people, better than those 
who talk on stilts—those who aim to be geniuses, but have 
not the power or faculty to demonstratë the same to their 
associates. ‘ Common sense is good, and we can get along 
very well with it,” is his mind when he meets pretenders. 
Quick in temper ; but it is like the lightning chained by the 
iron leader—the will making it perform the bidding of the 
higher man, which is the spirit of the man, A conservative 
progressive, reverences the good in the old as well as the 
beauty in the new. A good critic. Self-willed. His life is 
the everyday gladsome, natural life. Not a one-idead 
man. ‘Investigate and decide,” and before the investiga- 
tion is fairly begun, he bas made up his mind through his 
intuitions, how it is, and what will be the best and most 
feasible course to pursue. Practical ; a natural mathemati- 
cian. In political life will be'a favorite of parties who are 
opposed to him, owing to his genial, suaye manners. A 
tactician ; easily weaves together the broken ends, sets the 
machinery in motion. The figure I see is a large factory, 
with hundreds of looms at work, worked by machinery 
alone. He passes from one loom to another, and sees that 
all the balls are being knitted and woven together, He will 
do this in the Senate, where things are complicated ; he 
having the power in his brain, working without roise or 
effort, will keep to work, see after what the people give 
him to do, and they will bless the man who is a man, and 
works as man for man, producing the best for humanity 
that can be produced. A builder; an ennobler, poetical, 
and fond of the beautiful in all things. Through the full- 
toned voice his soul whispers all sorts of pleasant, beautiful 
things, and when one is through conversing with him, they 
naturally turn again to listen, half desiring the sentence 
not completed—the last word uttered—and pass away from 
him as you pass away from home, beautiful scenery, the 
voice of pleasant waters, the soft spray and rippling water 
that haa a summer song within it, Spiritual, high-toned 
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and moral, is the sphere felt when approaching him. The 
eyes, though not beautiful, ever express what the spirit 
feels, but will not utter in words. Hopeful and beautifully 
submissive to the decrees of Providence. TI find a beautiful 
devotion to those who seek him in need, or those who need 
sympathy to cheer them on through life’s rugged way. 

There is no place for disappointments ; no way for its sor- 
rowful visage to cast a shadow over his path, so full is he of 
resource; so strong, natural and vigorous in thought, so 
free and full in soul, that when a shadow does arise which 
might o’ercloud him, he sees the thing as vapor or shadows, 
which serve the better to show what is near, and better 
pictures are given through these lights and shades. 

A natural genius in giving outlines; they reflect pictures, 
shadowy beauties, which reflect the golden gem-thoughts of 
the soul, which I should like to stop and cull in this soul 
realm, giving them back to him after they were placed in 
solid thought, cased for him and others for the future. 
Would have made a Poet Laureate. I find himin spirit 
with the same beautiful imagery around that I find in Alfred 
Tennyson. He loves prose the best. Now T see the fuce 
and form of Emerson, our prose, poetical and ethical 
writer, beautiful in soul, and so is the soul of Roscoe Conk- 
ling. Has great power to conciliate parties who are at 
variance. Over him I see written, ‘The pacitier. Peace- 
maker.”” 


There is a blessing for such in the golden letters of the 
past; “so itis now and ever should be.” His world is 
whatever he is engaged in. The deformities of life he does 
not see; but the golden light of the intellect reflects things 
as they are, and in all things sees a use, a necessity, if it is 
in accordance with the natural soul laws, and not a condi- 
tion of the depravity or sensuality in man, living in the, 
animal, he living in a different atmosphere. So clear is it, 
that the children in this earth sphere, or in the outer 
heavenly one, can at all times touch the ‘spirit-home of 
him, and not see a shadow on its walls to drive them from 
him. The letters written all around are these: ‘‘Seek the 
light as it is in all things; man is the aura of heaven. God 
is well pleased with him; created in the image of a wise 
and beneficent Father, born royal in spirit, and can well fill 
up his title, well claim the birth-right, growing in beautiful 
thoughts of liberty, growing naturally through the sympa- 
thy of the people, will beam brighter and brighter, a fixed 
star, not to grow dim,’ 


I see him constant in the heavens, or light of the liberty- 
loving Americans, center-moving, without noise or extraor- 
dinary action ; without talk, but work ; grasps the condi- 
tion of things as they are to-day, and takes it as the natural 
result of liberty—the progression of individuals and nations ; 
sees men in places that destiny gave them, and sees the 
under-eurrent that shapes events. Constant in action, 
naturally builds from the center, and grows stronger and 
stronger through daily thought and action. Heroism to 
him means, to do all things well, at the proper time and 
place, and the natural results will be sure to satisfy the 
lookers on. Reflects as the glass, seeing through the spirit; 
radiates the same as the glass globe reflects the light and 
the water and the fishes in it, and also the distance. A 
triune soul, with capacity to give, produce and reflect, what 
is around him. 


Most excellent in point of thought and modest demeanor ; 
contented with moderate things ; not an epicure. Is not a 
philanthropist as the world writes them in books to-day. Gives 
when his own spirit says, “ This is the time ;” and light is 
left on the giver and the receiver. Studious, contempla- 
tive; though the sunshine of cheerfulness is ever with him 
in those hours of thought which come to him, easy and 
naturally ; so much so, that when men say, “We must 
prepare for such and such an event, such as writing a 
speech, &c.,” he thinks, “that will be prepared when I 
want it.” He does think and know how to arrange and 
classify thought, and that constitutes his preparation. 
Evenly balanced and true in soul, all that his best friends 
desire, will be realized by him, and more, for such men never 
grow stale and cannot break down, for they live their lives 
aright, and when old age comes, and they pass on as the 
changes come to the seasons, spring, summer, autumn 
and winter, is none the less to love because it has taught us 
to garner our stores and enjoy them and our glowing fire, 
Compact as a pyramid, and true in presentation, truthful 
and ardent, well pleased with himselt and others. 

“Humanity is a vast fleld to labor in, and for those for 
whom we choose to labor,” says Roscoe Conkling. 

The soft twilight bour has come, and I hear his pleasant 
voice as he replies to the friend who presents me to him; 
“ Madison county holds many of my triends whom I love 
very much.” 

Dear old Empire State, may you never send a poorer man 
to Congress than your earnest, honest worker, Roscoe 
Conkling. 

Washington, D. C., April 3, 1867. 


Mrs. Lushington, the sister of Alfred Tennyson, once en- 
gaged to Arthur Hullam, but now the wife of the Greek 
Professor of Glasgow, is a remarkable singer, anu renders 
her brother’s songs, it is said, with fine expression. 
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For The Spiritual Republic. 
CORALTIE. 


BY EMMA TUTTLE. 

Sweet Poesy! come softly down 

From ether heights, and starry zones, — 
And let me wear your flowery crown 

And use the cadence of your tones. 
For memories divinely sweet 

Are floating vory near to mo 
And only tender rhymes are meot 

To tell of dearest Coralio. 


Sweet Coralie! for love of thee 
The wild rose blushed a deeper pink, 

For thee the wood-birds sung in glee, 
Thrush, robin, lark and bob-o-link. 

And not squirrel, black or red, ~ 

' | Which chattered on the hickory 
|oo Was ever frightened by thy tread, "E i 

But chattered still of Coralie. 


Tho mosses in old Hamden’s woods 
Grew freshor where your footsteps pressed 
And seemed to say in gludsome mood 
“She loves ns as she loves the rest.” 
The violets dropped low their heads 
Liko worshippers at Mary's feet: 
Oletonias smiled from humble beds 
And blushed “she comes—the maiden sweet.” 


And I, who lived on Danby shoro, ~ 
Where wild lake wavelets dashed at will, 
Could see you inthe hop-wreathed door 
Which looked from pleasant orchard hill. 
And when you chanted to cross my way 
Its borders all burst into flowers 
And butterflies so bright and gay 
Wavered upon the sunny hours. 


But in the wild November days 
I saw the tattered hop-vines swing 
To suit the Winds’ cupricious way 
And deck, in bits; its Viewless wing, — 
But not the flutter of your dress | 
Who used to paradise the hill— 
But in your stead a deep distress 
With crazy eyes and tyrant will! 


3 The olden tale of death and tears 
Will do for you, oh! Coralie, 
‘And through the rainy, rainy years — 


Idream of what heaven holds forme. = — ~~ 
- t e Tfeyou had)lived-what tnighthave been 


Of joys divine I faintly see, 
But flowery. fields and meadows green 
Await usin eternity. . 
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For The Spiritual Republic. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


BY HENRY T. CHILD, M. D. 


Every observer of events, and who is not an observer in 
this age of activity, must have noticed that as the great 
conflict which culminated in the fierce and sanguinary con- 
tests of the battles of the warrior which are “ with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood,” has gradually subsided, 


another conflict equally earnest has spread over our nation 


the Church Union, no names of writers will be given. The 
have, however, secured as regwar and occasional contributors, 
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« Jn order to prevent schism, and discourage it among the readers of 


the best writers in every branch of the Church Catholic, from p 
to laymen, including the pens of Baptists, Presbyterians, Episc 0 
Methodists, Reformed Churchmen, Congregationalists, Hass 5 n 
enanters, etc. 
“Special attention will be paid to all movements for unity in every 
part of the world, including the Russo-Greek, Anglican, and Romish | 
Church Union movements, reports of meetings and movements of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Europe and in this country, of ‘Chureh 
Unions, of Syno¢s or Conventions of the Church, now ine 
number throughout New England and the West, and of Young X 
Christian Associations, as well as meetings of all other societies k 
ing to unity, will be made. United Communion Services pe 
fully reported, now increasing in number everywhere. 
Prayer Meetings, and general Church intelligence from all 
without partiality to any sect, will be given. + ne Labi 
© “Thig paper will be a determined and uncompromisin 
abominations of Ritualism in every branch of the Church 


movements.” f 

It will be understood by all that the Church Catholie is — 
quite another thing from the Catholic Church. One branch 
of the Episcopal Church has been drifting so rapidly into 
Catholicism that their union is recognized here. o o a 

The other orthodox sects named will form the second side 
of a triangle; but by far the longest side will be composed 
of the liberals. Of these the Spiritmalists are the most 
numerous class, the liberal sects of Universalists and Unita- 
rians, with some smaller bodies, with the very large body of 
liberal minded men and women in the churches and out of 


them, will make far the largest number in this triangular 
conflict. 


The Protestants and Catholics cannot, coalesce, because s 
victory to either one of them, at such a cost, would be equal 
to a defeat, They will both seek to stay the tide of free 
thought, and while standing apart will sustain each other 
in measures looking to this end. 

That the liberals can enter into any close and binding 
alliance is not at all probable, but they will unite in a deter- 
mined opposition to all efforts to bring about a union of 
Church and State, or to introduce any sectarian test into 
our Constitution. And that they ought to unite as fi 
in protecting the right of private judgment and free thou ugh 
to every human being so long as they do not interfere with 
the right of others, is clear enough, and when the trial 
comes, we have faith that they will not be found wanting, 
In the meantixne the tide of free thought is onward, , and a as 
education becomes general, we have but little to fear from 
the proscriptive tendencies of authoritarianism and bigotry, 

In the language of our sainted Lincoln, “ with malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with firmness for the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finisn the work we are in.” 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


For The Spiritual Republic. 
THE NATURE OF DISEASE. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 
It will be conceded by all intelligent persons, that in 
order to medicate or prevent disease in the most successful 
manner, a knowledge of its essential nature is absolutely 
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A conflict of ideas, and not a few of the clearest thinkers 
have feared that this, too, would be marked by violence 
and bloodshed. With many of us who have thought other- 
wise, perhaps the wish was father of the thought, How- 
ever, while we dread all physical contests in which God and 
right are supposed to be on the side of the strongest bat- 


necessary. Yet, notwithstanding, nearly three thousand 
years of diligent investigation, the problem is still a con- 
fessed mystery on the part of the regular medical profession, 
while various and conflicting theories are advocated by the 
irregular profession. In an article by Laroy Sanderland, 


talions, we cordially welcome the conflict of ideas, feeling 
that healthy agitation leads to the acquisition of wisdom 
and knowledge, while stagnation leads only to darkness and 
In the present general appearance of social and 
s, it would be strange if much that is 
really valuable in the old should not be rndely handled. 
The iconoclastic spirit has not all died out, and many a 
heart weeps over its broken idols to-day. The spirit of 
liberalism which is abroad in the world, is not well mar- 
shaled, It is running wild, flushed with a new freedom that 
and it is very difficult to bring 


ignorance. 
political institutions 


will not brook control; 
these elements to harmonize and co-operate. 


On the other band, the churches, long accustomed to the 
sway of authority, find but little difficulty in marshaling 
Their cry 
Let us drop all minor differences; the 
great ship of theology is in danger, and it is no time to be 
calculating latitudes and longitudes, and the positions of 


their cohorts and preparing for the conflict, 
to-day is, Union! 


the stars. 

So Christian unions and Evangelical alliances are being 
formed. We have just received a circular for “* The Church 
Union,” a new weekly paper, devoted to the unity of the 
christian church, 

The bond of union is as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, believers in the doctrines of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as set forth in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, do hereby pledge 
ourselves to secure, undor God, an open Communion, and the recogni- 
tion of one evangelical ministry, by the interchange of pulpits, thus to 
make visible the unity of the Church. 

“And we farthermore solemnly pledge ourselves to stand by each 
other in securing these ends, 


under the caption, “Phrenology and Mesmerism,’’ published 
in THE SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC, for April 13, 1867, the author, 
in allusion to the nature and causes of disease, says: 

“Tt seems to me that nothing is gained to. science when 
disense is defined asa‘ morbid condition,’ a ‘malady,’ a 
‘fever,’ a ‘disorder,’ or an ‘affection.’ But least of all, 
when it is said by Dr. Trall, and his disciples to be ‘reme- 
dial effort.’ ‘Disease,’ say they, ‘is remedial because the 
object is to get rid of things injurious.’ The ‘object’ here 
spoken of is affirmed of disease, which is an excess or 8 
diminution of the vital motions. According to this notion, 
then, the more disease the better. When one dies, it is 
because he was not sick enough, had not remedial effort 
enough, to get well. And this is the doctrine taughtin a 
‘medical school,’ and its author is about visiting England 
for the purpose of teaching this notion.” 

As “ this notion’? is often misunderstood and misapplied 
by persons who have only examined the subject superfi- 
cially, I will, with the permission of the REPUBLIO, endeavor 
in a few words, so to illustrate my theory of disease that 
my critic may hereafter know what he is writing about, 
when he assumes to controyert it. P 

Perhaps Mr. Sunderland and some others will better com- 
prehend the subject by the definition, ‘‘ vital action in rela- 
tion to things abnormal.” This means precisely the same 
as the phrase, “‘ remedial effort,” but avoids the word reme- 
dial, which, by being improperly confounded with curative 
or healthful, isa stumbling block to many. 

We can all agree in this as a fundamental proposition ; 
Poisons or impurities in the system, or in contact with its 
surface, are Causes of disease. But what is disease itself? 
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will spare no pains to apprise the maul sonipa ea si 
we 
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Let us have a few simple and familiar illustrations: Sup- 
pose tartar emetic or ipecac be swallowed. Here is a poison 
or impurity in the stomach. What follows? Vomiting. 
Is vomiting health, or is it sickness? It is disease. It is 
remedial effort. It isan attempt to remedy a wrong condi- 
tion. It is vital action in relation to an abnormal thing. 
The object of the effort, (vomiting) is to expel the poison, 
to get rid of the thing injurious. Suppose the poison swal- 
lowed be castor oil, jalap, Epsom’s salts, or Brandeth’s 
pills? The action which results is purging, or diarrhada. 

Diarrhea is disease. It is remedial effort. It is an attempt 

to expel the injurious thing from the organic domain, It is 

vital action in relation to an abnormal substance. 

But it does not follow, as Mr. Sunderland assumes, that 

“the more remedial effort the better.” His mistake is the 
common one of confounding remedial effort with curative 
result. He might as well confound an attempt to acquire 
property with riches; or an attempt to construct a house 
with the house itself. Persons frequently labor desperately 
to get money, but grow poorer continually. It does not 
follow that because a person makes an effort to acquire a 
possession, or remedy a wrong, he is sure of accomplishing 
it. The vital instinets, though true to their own nature, 
and always acting physiologically or remedially, may fail 
to accomplish their object in ridding the body of poisons, 
or of repairing damages. Vital instincts are blind impulses 
as are the mental propensities; and this is why we some- 
times need physicians, not to administer more poisons, not 
to add to the causes of disease, but to regulate and direct 
the remedial effort. Too much remedial effort, that is to 
say, too violent action, may disorganize the vital structures 
and destroy life. Many persons have vomited and purged 
themselves to death. Nor does it follow that because vital 
action is remedial, that it is necessarily curative. Whether 
the effort is successful or not in restoring the normal condi- 
tion depends on many circumstances. 

Ifa person should swaliow a pound of carpet tacks, he 
would find it difficult and probably impossible to expel them 
all by the processes of vomiting and purging. Yet, his 
stomach and bowels would assuredly make the attempt; 
and they would die in the attempt. They would continue 
the remedial effort until their vitality was exhausted, and 
then there would be peace in death— diminution of the 
vital motions,” which is one crotchet of Mr. Sunderland’s 
notion of disease. But ifa person should swallow a pint or 
a quart of an infusion of white mustard seed, he would 
easily and speedily expel the whole of it by vomiting or sweat- 
ing, and soon be well again. 


If a person, by some accident, drives a rusty nail into his 
flesh, wounds a nerve, and suffers of tetanus, the spasms are 
disease ; they are vital action in relation tothe thing abnor- 
mal ; they are remedial effort ; yet they are in no sense cura- 
tive ; they do not aid in removing the offending substance. 

If Mr. Sunderland should be confined for several days to 
an extremely malarious atmosphere, he would probably 
have typhoid fever. Fever is disease. It is remedial effort. 
It isan attempt to purify the system of its morbifie accu- 
mulations. When the morbid matters are all expelled, or 
when the vital powers are exhausted, the fever ‘* subsides ;” 
thatis, the remedial effort ceases, and the doctor sagely in- 
forms the patient that ‘‘ the fever has run its course.” 

“ When one dies, it is because he was not sick enough, 
had not remedial effort enough, to get well’ Quite the 
contrary. Mr. Sunderland could not have so misapplied the 
doctrine of remedial effort, if he had understood it. When 
one dies, it is because he was too sick, and had too much 
remedial effort to get well. The remedial effort (which is 
always defensive or reparative action, in contradistinction 
to conservation, health, or physiological action,) must, of 
necessity, be proportioned to the intensity or quantity of the 
causes. Thus, an ounce of brandy, when swallowed, occa- 
sions a slight feverishness (called stimulation,) by which 
process the poison is soon expelled, and the former condi- 
tion of health recovered, less the amount of vitality ex- 
pended in the process of purification. But, if a pint of 

brandy be swallowed, (except in the cases of old topers,) the 
violence of remedial effort will be manifested in a severe 
inflammation of the stomach, a violent general fever, spasms 
of the whole muscular tissue, and result in death. 

I appreciate air, exercise, food, ete., as highly as Mr. Sun- 
derland does, and detest ‘‘ hog, dog, snake, and the devil,” 
as thoroughly as he can. But, as disease is essentially un- 
balanced, vital action (some aqpgans doing too much and 
others too little,) and as the danger in all diseases is always 
to be measured by the extent to which the circulation is 
unbalanced, we can predicate on this principle a universal 
rule of treatment, which is to equalize the circulation. And 
whatever means or influences will do this, most effectually 

in the given case, without damage to the vital tissues, is in 
my judgement the best remedy. 

` And I am unable to see any reason why frictions, mani- 
pulations of various kinds, “laying on of hands,” cold ap- 
plications, warm applications, controlling or regulating 
another’s morbid actions by your own better balanced vital 
conditions, etc., may not be resorted to beneficially as reme- 
dial agents, I have been in the habit of prescribing them 
for twenty-five years, and, as it has always seemed to me, 
with advantage. 
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I attach very great importance to the doctrine of‘ reme- 
dial effort.” Its full recognition is the only basis of the 
world’s redemption, not only from bodily diseases, but from 
moral and social evs, I regard error, vice, and erime, as 
remedial efforts of the intellectual, moral, and social natures 
of human beings, And the remedy consists in avoiding the 
causes, notin punishing the effects. When doctors of medi- 
cine and doctors of divinity will teach the world to remove 
the causes of diseases and wickedness, they will have no 
dificulty in reforming, renovating and Christianizing the 
world, 

Mr. Sunderland’s theory of, disease is nothing more nor 
less (han Brunonianism, pure and simples; which the medi- 
cal profession repudiated fifty yearaago—to its credit be it 
said. Brown taught that oll diseases consisted essentially 
in ‘accumulated excitability,” or ‘exhausted excitability,” 
constituting two classes, one requiring stimulants, as the 
leading measure of treatment, the other antiphloyistics. 
These phrases were used in the same sense in which Mr. 
Sunderland employs the terms “ excess or diminution of the 
vital motions.” One clause of Dr. Brown's theory is the 
notion of Dr. Jennings, of Oberlin, O., who teaches thut 
disease consists in ‘ta want of vital force,” while the eclec- 
tic schools adopt the same notion ina little variation of the 
language, ‘disease consists in an inability of an organ or 
part, to perform its normal functions.’’ None of these 
notions are any improvement on Brown’s, which has indeed 
some degree of plausibilily, while the others are mere stul- 
tifications. Diminished action cannot be disease. It isa 
mere negation. It is just nothing at all. 

If Mr. Sunderland has any facts or arguments to advance 
against my theory of disease, or in support of his own, I 
shall be happy to meet them at any time. 


RELIGION AND HEALTH. 
BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D, 


It is said in Holy Writ, that ‘* the wicked do not live out 
half their days.’ Before the study of physiology had been 
prosecuted to its present state of development, there was 
always more or Jess mystery as to what could be meant by 
this text, but now its meaning is more certain. The wicked 
are not only those who violate the moral law, but those 
also who violate the physical law. But not to discuss the 
subject in the light of physiological science, we ask, Does 
not moral and religious culture promote longevity? Does 
not peace of mind, the calm, trustful, hopeful spirit of truly 
religious persons, place them in frames of mind which pre- 
vent the angry clashing of the passions, and that waste of 
life which results from the fretful state so common among 
those whose higher nature does not govern and control the 
lower? There can be no doubt of it, The key to longevity 
is not entirely in good physiological, but in good moral and 
religious habits. We have before us a number of letters 
from aged persons which prove this to be true. The first 
that we shall quote is from the Rey. Charles Cleveland, of 
Boston, now ninety-six years of age, and at last accounts 
still laboring in the Home Missionary field, to which his 
life has mainly been devoted. The letter is in reply to one 
requesting a brief account of his habits of life. It will be 
seen that his habits are, in the main, excellent, though not 
entirely free from criticism, We trust our readers can see 
where they might have been improved. We give the letter 
as written : 

“My DEAR SIR: In answer to your request for informa- 
tion of my habits of life, you will please accept the follow- 
ing remarks, which are given with much pleasure : 

“1. My time of retirement is at an early hour, not beyond 
10 o’clock, and of rising as soon as awake, and before the 
sun, throughout the year. 

«2. At meals, my food is simple and nourishing, avoiding 
whatever may be regarded as luxuries, 

“3. My drink at the table is ‘Golden Ale.’ 

“4, I taste no spirituous liquors. 

t5. Tobacco I abhor in all its forms as I would poison, 
persuaded that its use hath been as an harbinger to ‘ strong 
drivk,’ which has slain its thousands and tens of thousands. 

“ Thus, dear philanthropists, I have given you my ‘ habits 
of living,’ and would just add that preserving a conscience 
void of offense toward God and man, my sleep in its season 
is undisturbed and refreshing. 

“ Wishing your Herald of Health all the circulation it so 
richly merits, I am 

“ Respectfully yours, CHAS. CLEVELAND.” 

Much as might have been expected, from his generally 
regular habits of life, it is plain enough that he attributes 
much of his health and strength to ‘‘a conscience void of 
offense,” and we believe he is justified in so doing. 

The next letter is from Deacon Joshua Converse, now 100 
years old. Mr. Converse lives in Woburn, Mass. The letter 
was written August 22,1866. It is in answer to inquiries 
regarding his habits of life : 

“DEAR SiR: I received a letter from you on Monday last, 
the day on which I lacked but five months of being 100 years 
old. In answer, I will state that I have always beena farmer 
and lived on the place where I was born, and on which my 
father always lived; haye had good water, good air, ate 
farmer’s fare—brown bread, beef, beans, vegetables, etc. ; 


have generally avout something, and lave en- 
deavored to be! oh een toma A whi L 

“Twas the sae, as of seven sons. My oldest brother 
was at the taking of Burgoyne in the Revolutionary War. 
My next brother was «sailor on board Captain Williams’ 
vessel, whith took n British vessel of equal size and num- | 
ber of guns. My next oldest brother was two years older 
than I, and died aged ninety-nine years and five months. I 
am now ninety-nine years and seven apu old, having 
been born January 20, 1767. I now eat, drink and sleep 
about as well as I ever did; have no pains, and never had 
the headache, I still work some, thinking it better to do 
so. I have come to the conclusion that temperance, indus- 
try and a clear conscience are the best things to prolong 
life, I have never been in public life except once, serving 
my town in the Legislature. 

“ Most respeetfally yours, -~ JOSHUA CONVERSE,” 

Our readers will here see that a ‘‘clear conscience ” is 

considered a very ed a ald to health and length or 


days. | 
herds we 


nade busy 


We have other letters from 1 persons mo re t 
old, nals of whch the spirit of religion preva 


have at present no space for them, 

However, before bringing the subject to a close, we ae 
sent an extract from a letter received from an active busi- 
ness man, which will be read with interest, as still further 
showing the truth of what it is the object of this article to 
elucidate: 


“Dear Sir: I fear that I am such a rara ‘avis that my 
experience would be of little value to your readers. “My 
story would be one of simple. endurance under : abuses which 
would have ruined the health of a dozen ordinary men, and 
sent them to the lunatic asylum, if f not to their‘ long homes.’ 
Neither can I suggest much that is new in relation to the 
effects of ‘ quiet wayssand good business habits on health 
and pugs, ’ because, for twenty-five years of my life—from 
1832 to 1857—both inclination and necessity compelled me 
to labor most assiduously and unremittingly, regardless of 
time, food, or sleep. Lloved to work, and was never so wellor 
happy as Sk my every faculty and power weretaxed to their 
utmost. I could do nothing ‘by balves, or ‘take things 
easy,’ so long as I could find anything to do. During all 
that time ‘ good business habits’ meant simply work, work, 
work, with all my mind and strength ; and then sleep, sleep, 
SLEEP, very soundly until I awoke with a. bound to resume 
my task. I never had either time or desire to eat or drink 
enough to overload my stomach or clog my digestive organs. 
I ate only when I was faint or hungry, and slept only when 


I was tired out—and I do so even now. Whaverer i at 
ways’ I had were simply the e effect of the religious 
of my nature; and to that, more than anything T be. 


lieve I owe, Sader God, every thing I am or eer 
When you know who and what my parents were, I fear } you 
will not be disposed to give me much credit for anything, 
but will wonder that I have not risen higher ni the scale of 
being aud success in life; neither will you be faithless 
when [ tell you that, dithongh my existence has been one 
of ceaseless activity, it has been uninterrupted by serious 
illness of any kind, except cholera, which was superinduced 
by over-exertion and anxiety under stimulus, instead of food 
and sleep. One single fact in my history has always excited 
my wonder and gratitude, and thatis, that although I have 
shaved myself daily for thirty years, my nerves are yet as 
steady asa geometrical lathe. And another is, that although 
I have toiled so steadily during six days of the week, all my 
seventh days have been spent in ‘the house of the Lord,’ 
from morning till night, since I can remember any thing of 
myself—singing, talking, teaching or working most of the 
time. This has been all the recreation I seemed to require, 
or that I cared to indulge in, and has supplied me with all 
the resiliency I needed. Everything which I have under- 
taken in life has been forecast and prosecuted with prayer, 
and it has ever proved a universal catholicon for all my 
troubles, anxieties and cares. Casting myself and them upon 
an ever-present God, in child-like confidence and trust, I 
have been enabled thereby to surmount difficulties and 
escape perils unknown to most men, and have often been 
amazed at the vitality and energy infused into my weary 
frame by the simple act of worship. TAN G. ” 

In conclusion, we will only say, that while physiological 
law is pre-eminently important in its relation to length of 
days, yet the influence of the higher faculties is also import- 
ant and should not be neglected,—Herald of Health. 


_ 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, in one ofhis recent lectures, said : 
“The effect of a new thought upon an idle mind is like that 
produced on a cube of iron by bringing it into the circuit 
of astrong magnetic current. From an impassive mass it 
instantly becomes instinct with life, and adheres to all 
others that may be nearit. A mighty thought comes sail- 
ing on silent wings, and fills us with its virtue, and sets up 
like Atlas, and we uphold the world. But this is only at 
rare intervals; and in such insecurity of position, life is 
like a thunder storm, where one moment all things, even 
the most remote, are clear and distinct, and the next we 
cannot see eyen the nearest.” 


Keep good principles and they will keep you. — 


ai y 
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THE RADICAL WINGS. 
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ter of any great consequence. i t 
spirit and genuine obstructiveness in conflict, and such is the 
stuff of which both are composed that consequences čan 
safely be prophesied. In February last a preliminary con- 
ference of men and women was held in Boston, at which it|pounces upon it vulture-like, and tat 
was proposed to form a “ Free Religious Association,” and | withdraw its patronage and do a8 it asks shall be done by 
we understand that an appointed conference will convene | the laborers—starve them into submission. 
in Boston during the present month to farther consider, and 
perhaps to carry the proposition into effect. This move- 
ment, says one actively engaged in it, does not aim at | give it countenance or lend it aid. 
the formation of a new sect, and does not trouble itself 
about ‘denominational integrity.’ 
thoroughly anti-denominational in its spirit, and hopes for 
ay eg destruction of all denominational and sectarian intense interest, not only to the workingmen of Chicago, 
arriers. 
nomination, but the integrity of the human soul, and the 
Sia ath ij a its powers, urieramped by ecclesiastical | pi nt-Hour Law to practical use, an event, which, for in- 
ogmatical fetters, ` 
proposes to unite, on the loftiest possible plane of human 
‘life, the true principles of individualism and socialism—to 
prove by the demonstration of experience, that men and 
women who are fired with an honest purpose of elevating 
their fellow-beings in every possible way, may join in vigor- 
ous and harmonious action and yet preserve their own indi- 
viduality absolutely uninfringed. mt 


” Y ical | crush ont the last hopes of labor. Dare any other 
A UAN Gotten to plead the cause of Justice for workingmen at the of 
capital—capital, too, taken from these samé laboring H 
by a stupendous system of robbery and wrong—the ] 
calls on capital to 


Tf the Tribune has its deserts it will surely be deserted, y 
No workingman or mechanie, or the friend of cither, should 


WORKINGMEN’S DEMONSTRATION. 


On the contrary, it is e 
May-Day in Chicago will long be remembered as a day of 


It proposes, as an end, not the integrity of ade-| but to every citizen, and we may say to the State and 


country. It was the occasion of the inauguration of the 


He % ow % It 


terest, could be hardly surpassed by any other. 

Extensive preparations had been made during weeks pre- 
vious to the occasion, and the procession of more than five 
thousand men, composed of nearly every class of industrial 
producers in the city, thoroughly organized in companies, 
societies and sections, each bearing appropriate flags, sym- 
bols and mottoes, attest the purpose, discipline and good 
order that has been attained by the producers of our wealth. 


* % * % 


“An association thus constituted and inspired will have 
loftier aims than the destruction of any sect or denomina- 
tion whatever, or the erection of another in its place.” 

Here we have the very gist of trne radicalism in religion, 
a power which if earnestly evoked and truly poised in mat- 
ters of practical concern, will follow up the advance of 
human possibilities to every desirable end. Between the 
“ demands” of the conservative conference, and the purpose 
of the proposed “Free Religious Association,” there is no 
probable, if indeed there is a possible unity. We shall 
watch with deep interest the movement of this radical 
wing, for it means more than a dissolution of the Unitarian 
church. 


It is evident now-a-days that there are two sides to ques- 
tions; there isa right and a left, a Radical and a Con- 
servative, to every live progressive body of people, and it 
lives just in proportion as there is an active commerce of 
ideas, or even conflict of thought carried on between the 
two manners of action; and we might say, too, that the 
body, as such, dies just in proportion as one side excludes 
itself from participation in the activities of the other; in’ 
which case separation ensues, and new combinations may 
follow. These thoughts are induced by observing the ope- 
rations of the several parties and moyements now promi- 
nent in this and other countries. , 

“Ist, For example, take the Republican party in politics. 
It was organized from the Radical elements of the parties 
preceding it. It had not matured before if was evident that 
it had opposite poles. Its history is one of internal in- 
trigue to secure self-existenee. It is becoming evident, 
however, that the Conservative wing fears to co-operate 
with the Radical wing. Action is resisted ; suggestions 
embodying justice are disregarded; association is being 
cut off. The dissolution and death of the Republican 


When we come to Spiritualism, it may be asked, has it a 
radical wing? If it has none it is because il has not taken 
form sufficiently to show its own characteristics. If it has 
none latent or defined, it is a dead level, not equal in genius 
to the worm that crawleth in the dust. We understand 
that it has wings ; that its forces must be co-operative or 
repulsive to each other, and as between methods there must 
be balance and order or the lack of both. 


The day was beautifully clear and spring-like during the 
hours occupied by the celebration, and immense crowds of 
people thronged the streets along which the procession 
passed. It was a gala day enshrined in hopes and determina- 
tions. It was the pivot upon which balanced, in trembling 
seale, the destinies of many thousands of human beings 
directly, and the whole system of labor and all interested 
indirectly. One felt as he walked along the street, that a 
new degree of life had been evolved, and the whole body of 
society had stepped up where it had not been before. This 
was in the spirit of the demonstration, as it was the intent 
and prayer of many thousands who participated therein, 
The procession, preceeded by a detachment of police and 
His Honor, Mayor Rice, traversed a distance of some six 
miles, taking in route many of the principal manufactories 
and other places of industry, and finally passed down 
Michigan avenue, along the lake shore, to the open park, 
where stands had been prepared for the closing ceremonies 
of the day. E ‘ 

Mayor Rice presided, and in a short speech presented the 
issues of the day, encouraged the workingmen, and cau- 


party, in its present form, is only a question of time. Grow 
or rot is nature’s only provision for plant or party. — 

2d, In the religious sects the same truth is evident. High 
Church, Low Church, Old School, New School, Close Com- 
munion, Free Will, and so on to an indefinite number of 
divisions and sub-divisions, each representing in its way the 
conflict of ideas as between the Radical and Conservative 
wings. 

One would suppose when he had reached the verge of 
theology, as in Universalism and Unitarianism, that there 
might be a unity of thought, that growing would be the 
preyailing action; but relatively the two wings are as 
clearly defined. It seems to us that the Universalist school 
ranges all the way from downright conservatism, verging on 
decay, to the real Universalist, who cares much less for his 
school than he does for the world. Well, a dying man 
thinks little of the living, and a live man don’t care to 
carry & dead one along with him, so there are continual 
separations; and we are of the opinion that were the Uni- 
versalists more analytical in their manner, and correspond- 
ingly less sentimental, there would be reyolution in their 
midst speedily. As itis, we know there are many of their 
clergy who hold views not sanctioned by the Church, in its 
distinctive existence, who by force of habit, or timid 
policies, still receive the shelter of its mantle. Their policy 
is their own, to be sure, but in this country when a boy is 
“of age” he issupposed to be strong enough to stand 
alone, and enterprising enough to go beyond the smell of 
the smoke of the paternal mansion. : 

The Unitarian school, more active, more analytical in its 
manner, is more defined, and to-day represents quite unmis- 
takably the relative form of progress, and in the act of dis- 
solution evidences the consequence of progressive tendencies 
and the resistance thereof. Of the Unitarian church, prior 
to the advent of Theodore Parker, we cannot speak freely, 
our observation not extending beyond that time, and we 
having no reference at hand; but it is evident that radical 
views and resistance thereto may be dated with his early 
ministry, and we can note the gradual increase of the radi- 
cal wing until to-day it comes near characterizing the whole 
body, but not quite. The Unitarian “conference”? *‘demands 
of a Christian believer that he shall confess Jesus Christ to 
be bis master and Lord,” whereupon one of the prominent 
members of the conference declares: ‘I avow my deep 
conviction that unless the conference repeals its preamble, 
altogether [including the above demand], and proclaim the 
absolute right of free thought, without any limit or ‘pale’ 
whatsoever, a very large portion of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation will cease to take any interest in the conference, and 
transfer their sympathies to whatever association shall faith- 


fully embody the old 
become of the Unitar 


With the same degree of wisdom, and no more, there is| tioned them to work calmly to the attainment of their 


[nothing to prevent Spiritualism from repeating the antag-| object. He was followed by Messrs. Ray, Kendall and 


onisms of previous schools. We have got to rise above | Trevellick, and Gen. M. R. M. Wallace, aH of whoni made 
pets or cliques or parties, in order to preserve our] excellent remarks. At the close of the speech-making, Mr. 
gained and boasted individualism, we must rise to ajA, C. Cameron, in behalf of the Trades Assembly, came 


true socialism, in which all"true individualism is em- 
bosomed, and in so doing we encompass the whole 
world in one community of ideas and energies. The rad- 
ical Unitarians ignore ‘denominational integrity,” they 
propose to break all barriers between them and their 
fellow Jaborers in the world, and without reference to 
name or party to join hands in the march of human 
progress. Do Spiritualists, as a whole, propose to do less 
than this? Are the Spiritualists, as a whole, equal to the 
sacrifice of “ denomination integrity,’ or mere adherence 
to party or school, if by so doing it is clear some great good 
can be attained? These radical wings among the sects are 
sure to bring to our consideration some pertinent questions. 


forward and offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted amid great applause : 

Whereas, By a recent act of the Legislature of Tlinois, a law was 
passed making eight hours a legal day’s work in the absence of a writ- 
ten contract to the contrary; and 

Whereas, A number of the employers of this city, with a view to de- 
stroy the effect and original intention of such a law, have determined to 
insist upon the adoption of the hour system; and 

WHEREAS, The position and desire of the mechanics of Chicago have 
heen grossly misrepresented, either through ignorance or design, which 
misrepresentation is calculated to injure alike both the employer and 
employee, and in order to give a full and official expression to our inten- 
tion; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Workingmen of Chicago, that we will maintain, at 


When they shall sever themselves from the clogs that hold | all hazard, the principle that eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
them, it follows that they will associate with the live | Worl, under the sanction of law, and that we denounce the high-handed 


bodies that exist, or form new ones to comport with their | 8H" of the employers who have, and who propose to’ discharge their 


Unitarian principles. What will then | days. 
jan name I know not; nor is it a mat-! workingmen, it asks the military power to help capital 


degree of life. The Spiritualists have said in National As- 
semblage, ‘No question of general human well-being is 
forcign to the spirit, idea or genius of the great Spiritual 
movement. If in our acts, and by our manifest spirit we 
show to the world that this is no false report, our efforts 
may be heartily seconded by these noble men and women, 
and we are of the opinion that there may be an earnest 
union of souls in the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which we all strive. Let it be known that the radical 
wings all mean spiritual unity and freedom ; that sects and 
parties are thoroughly ignored; that human elevation, 
progress and happiness, are the undivided ends sought, and 
it will not be long before the grand army will be on its way 
as one man, to storm and capture the citadel of error and 
oppression. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 


Since the passage of the Eight-Hour Law by the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, and, more especially, since the employers 
of Chicago have locked their doors against the toiling 
thousands who built the shops, and who earned the entire 
capital by which they are operated—the Chicago Tribune 
has made unceasing and unscruplous war on the working- 
men of this city. It won its way to a large circulation and 
influence by its advocacy of freedom and the rights of labor 
in the South, and now uses that power and influence to 
trample down and crush out every manly aspiration of the 
white men of Chicago. We have no language to express 
our horror and detestation at its course for the last few 
After firing the public mind by its lying about 


workmen for declining to work more than eight hours per day. 

Resolved, That the question of wages is of secondary importance, and 
that we have never proposed to demand ten hours’ pay for eight hours 
work, or any other sam which would not be equitable. 

With this closed the exercises of the day. Everything 
passed with unusual order, and the citizens of Chicago may 
justly feel proud of the brave, steady men who constitute 
the city’s wealth, and by whose labor our borders expand, 
and in the order of just dealing, prosperity is secured to all 
departments of life. 

The friends of labor reform may everywhere take courage. 
As we were all prepared to witness, there has been resist- 
ance to the Eight-Hour Law on the part of capitalists. 
With few exceptions they would not receive the men to 
their work on the following day, and many of the heavy 
manufactories still hold out against them ; but on the other 
hand, others have accepted the law and the men are now at 
work, and it is to be hoped that the good sense of employers 
will not be long in overcoming their pride, and the prejudice 


against those who help to make them what they are. 


We can but say here, though it may be said elsewhere by 


others, that the infamous course of some of our city papers 
has wholly misrepresented the workingmen of Chicago. 
They are charged with riot, debauch and incendiarism, when 
with few exceptions they have thus far been careful and 
orderly. t 
wanton tyranny, and its miserable tools, the Tribune, Times 
and Post, flaunt lies and defiance in the face of honest, 
peace-loving men, we all know that the time will come 
when both human and divine nature will revolt against a 
course so base. 
may thank themeelves and their organs for the infliction. 


We may have trouble. If capital persists in its 


If the capitalists suffer from violence, aay 
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THE RADICAL WINGS. 


It is evident now-a-days that there are two sides to ques- 
tions; there isa right and a left, a Radical and a Con- 
servative, to every live progressive body of people, and it 
lives just in proportion as there is an active commerce of 
ideas, or even conflict of thought carried on between the 
two manners of action; and we might say, too, that the 
body, as such, dies just in proportion as one side excludes 
itself from participation in the activities of the other; in 
which case separation ensues, and new combinations may 
follow. These thoughts are induced by observing the ope- 
rations of the several parties and movements now promi- 
nent in this and other countries. 

“Ist, For example, take the Republican party in politics. 
It was organized from the Radical elements of the parties 
preceding it. It had not matured before it was evident that | 
it had opposite poles. Its history is one of internal in-| 
trigne to secure selfexistenee. It is becoming evident, l 
however, that the Conservative wing fears to co-operate 
with the Radical wing. Action is resisted ; suggestions 
embodying justice are disregarded; association is being 
cut off. The dissolution and death of the Republican į 
party, in its present form, is only a question of time. Grow 
or rot is natare’s only provision for plant or party. 

2a, Inthe religious sects the same truth is evident. High 
Church, Low Church, O!d School, New School, Close Com- 
munion, Free Will, and so on to an indefinite number of 
divisions and sub-divisions, each representing in its way the 
conflict of ideas as between the Radical and Conservative 
wings. 


| 


might be a unity of thought, that growing would be the | 
prevailing action; but relatively the two wings are as 
clearly defined. It seems to us that the Universalist school | 


ranges all the way from downright conservatism, verging on than this? Are the Spiritualists, as a whole, equal to the | 
decay, to the real Universalist, who cares much less for his | sacrifice of “ denomination integrity,” or mere adherence | 


school than he does for the world. Well, a dying man 
thinks little of the living, and a live man don’t care to | 
carry a dead one along with him, so there are continual 
separations; and we are of the opinion that were the Uni- | 
versalists more analytical in their manner, and correspond- | 
ingly less sentimental, there would be reyolution in their 
midst speedily. As itis, we know there are mapy of their 
clergy who hold views not sanctioned by the Church, in its 
distinctive existence, who by force of habit, or timid 
policies, still receive the shelterof itsmantle. Their policy 
is their own, to be sure, but in this country when a boy is 
“of age” he issupposed to be strong enough to stand 
alone, and enterprising enough to go beyond the smell of | 


ter of any great consequence.” Here is the 
spirit and genuine obstructiveness In conflict, and such Is th 
stuff of which both are composed that consequence 
safely be prophesied. In February Mist a “preliminary con- 
ference of men and women was held in Boston, at which it 
was proposed to form a “* Free Religious Association,” and | withdraw 
we understand that an appointed © 
in Boston during the present month to farther consider, and 
perhaps to carry the proposition into effect. This move- t 
ment, says one actively engaged In it, “does not aim at | give it countenance or lend it aid. 
the formation of a new sect, and does not trouble itself 
about ‘ denominational integrity.’ 
thoroughly anti-denominational in its spirit, and hopes for 
the utter destruction of all denominational and sectarian intense interest, not only to the workingmen of Chicago, 
barriers. It proposes, as an end, not the integrity of a de- r the 
nomination, but the integrity of the human soul, and the 
development of all its powers, uncramped by ecclesiastical 
or dogmatical fetters, ` 


their fellow-beings in every possible way, may join in vigor- 
ous and harmonious action and yet preserve their own indi- 
viduality absolutely uninfringed. 


loftier aims than the destrnetion of any sect or denomina- 
tion whatever, or the erection of another in its place.” 
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ences Can 


ference will convene | t 


On the contrary, it is 


Pete We Bema ype It 


proposes to unite, on the loftiest possible plane of human 
life, the true principles of individualism and socialism—to 
prove by the demonstration of experience, that men and 
women who are fired with an honest purpose of elevating 
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“An association thus constituted and inspired will have 


Here we have the very gist of true radicalism in religion, 
a power which if earnestly evoked and traly poised in mat- 
ters of practical concern, will follow up the advance of 
human possibilities to every desirable end. Between the 
“demands” of the conservative conference, and the purpose 
of the proposed “Free Religious Association,” there is no 
probable, if indeed there is a possible unity. We shall 
watch with deep interest the movement of this radical 
wing, for it means more than a dissolution of the Unitarian 
church. 


When we come to Spiritualism, it may be asked, has it a 
radical wing? If it has none it is because it has not taken 
form sufficiently to show its own characteristics. If it has 
none latent or defined, it is a dead level, not equal in genius 
to the worm that crawleth in the dust. We understand 
that it has wings; that its forces must be co-operative or 
repulsive to each other, and as between methods there must 
be balance and order or the lack of both. 

With the same degree of wisdom, and no more, there is 
nothing to prevent Spiritualism from repeating the antag- 
onisms of previous Schools. We have got to rise abcve 
pets or cliques or parties, in order to preserve our 
gained and boasted individualism, we must rise to a 
true socialism, in which all™true individualism is em- 
bosomed, and in so doing we encompass the whole 


| world in one community of ideas and energies. The rad- 
One would suppose when he had reached the verge of | ical Unitarians ignore “denominational integrity,” they | passed making eight hours a legal day's 
theology, as in Universalism and Unitarianism, that there | Propose to break all barriers between them and their | ten contract to the contrary; and 


fellow laborers in the world, and without reference to 
name or party to join hands in the march of human 
progress. Do Spiritualists, as a whole, propose to do less 


to party or school, if by so doing it is clear some great good 
can be attained? These radical wings among the sects are 
sure to bring to our consideration some pertinent questions. 
When they shall sever themselves from the clogs that hold 
them, it follows that they will associate with the live 
bodies that exist, or form new ones to comport with their 
degree of life. The Spiritualists have said in National As- 
semblage, “ No question of general human well-being is 
foreign to the spirit, idea or genius of the great Spiritual 
| movement. If in our acts, and by our manifest spirit we 
show to the world that this is no false report, our efforts 
may be heartily seconded by these noble men and women, 
and we are of the opinion that there may be an earnest 


the smoke of the paternal mansion. 

The Unitarian school, more active, more analytical in its 
manner, is more defined, and to-day represents quite unmis- 
takably the relative form of progress, and in the act of dis- 
solution evidences the consequence of progressive tendencies 
and the resistance thereof. Of the Unitarian church prior 
to the advent of Theodore Parker, we cannot speak freely, 
our observation not extending beyond that time, and we 
having no reference at hand; but it is evident that radical 
views and resistance thereto may be dated with his early 
ministry, and we can note the gradual increase of the radi- 
cal wing until to-day it comes near characterizing the whole 
body, but not quite. The Unitarian “conference” "demands 
of a Christian believer that he shall confess Jesus Christ to 
be bis master and Lord,” whereupon one of the prominent | 
members of the conference declares: “I avow my deep 
conviction that unless the conference repeals its preamble, | 
altogether [including the above demand], and proclaim the | 
absolute right of free thought, without any limit or ‘pale’ 
whatsoever, a very large portion of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation will cease to take any interest in the conference, and 
transfer their sympathies to whatever association shall faith- | 
fully embody the old Unitarian principles. What will then 
become of the Unitarian name I know not; nor isit a mat- 


union of souls in the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which we all strive. Let it be known that the radical 
wings all mean spiritual unity ang freedom ; that sects and 
parties are thoroughly ignored; that human elevation, 
progress and happiness, are the undivided ends sought, and 
it will not be long before the grand army will be on its way 
as one man, to storm and capture the citadel of error and 
oppression. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 


Since the passage of the Eight-Hour Law by the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, and, more especially, since the employers 
of Chicago have locked their doors against the toiling 
thousands who built tle shops, and who earned the entire 
capital by which they are operated—the Chicago Tribune 
has made unceasing and unscruplous war on the working- 
men of this city. It won its way to a large circulation and 
in‘luence by its advocacy of freedom and the rights of labor 
in the South, and now nses that power and influence to 
trample down and crush out every manly aspiration of the 
white men of Chicago. We have no language to express 
our horror and detestation at its course for the last few 
days. After firlog the public mind by its lying about 


ical | crush out the last hopes of Inbor. Dare any oth 
aves | to plead the cause of Justice for workingmen t th 
capltal—capital, too, taken from these same Int oring 
by a stupendous system of robbery and wrong- 7 
pounces upon it vulture-like, and calls on en 


No workingman or mechante, or the friend of elt 


but to every citizen, and we may say to the State and 
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ong—the Tribun 

its patronage and do as it asks shall be dor D 

he laborers—starve them Into submission. h, 

If the Tribune has its deserts it will surely be dese 
7» 80 
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WORKINGMEN’S DEMONSTRATION. | 


n $ t Ç 
May-Day in Chicago will long be remembered as a day of 


country. It was the occasion of the inanguration of the 
Eight-Hour Law to practical use, an event, which, for in- 
terest, could be hardly surpassed by any other. — -< 
Extensive preparations had been made during weeks 
vious to the occasion, and the procession of more than five 
thonsand men, composed of nearly every class of industrial 
producers in the city, thoroughly organized in companies, 
socicties and sections, each bearing appropriate flags, sym- 
bols and mottoes, attest the purpose, discipline and good 
order that has been attained by the producers of our wealth. 
The day was beautifully clear and spring-like during the 
hours occupied by the celebration, and immense crowds of 
people thronged the streets along which the procession 
passed. It was a gala day enshrined in hopes and determina- 
tions. It was the pivot upon which balanced, in trembling 
scale, the destinies of many thousands of human beings 
directly, and the whole system of labor and all interested 
indirectly. One felt as he walked along the street, that a 
new degree of life had been evolved, and the whole body of 
society had stepped up where it had not been before. ‘This 
was in the spirit of the demonstration, as it was the intent 
and prayer of many thousands who participated therein 
The procession, preceeded by a detachment of police and 
His Honor, Mayor Rice, traversed a distance of some six 
miles, taking in ronte many of the principal mannfactories 
and other places of industry, and finally passed down 
Michigan avenue, along the lake shore, to the open park, 
where stands had been prepared for the closing ceremonies 
of the day. = i á 
Mayor Rice presided, and in a short speech presented the 
issues of the day, encouraged the workingmen, and cau- 
tioned them to work calmly to the attainment eir 
object. He was aA EE EA nee 
Trevellick, and Gen. M. R. M. Wallace, 4H of whoni made 
excellent remarks. At the close of the speech-making, Mr. 
A. C. Cameron, in behalf of the Trades Assembly, camie 
forward and offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted amid great applause : 
| Whereas, By a recent act of the Legislature of Iilinois, a law was 
work in the absence of a writ- 


WHEREAS, A number of the employers of this city, with a view to de 
stroy the effect and original intention of sucha law, have determined to 
insist upon the adoption of the hour system; and 

WHEREAS, The position and desire of the mechanics of Chicago have 
been grossly misrepresented, either through ignorance or design, which 
misrepresentation is calculated to injure alike both the employer and 

employee, and in order to give a full and official expression to our inten- 
tion; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Workingmen of Chicago, that we will maintain, at 
all hazard, the principle that eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work, under the sanction of law, and that we denounce the high-handed 
action of the employers who have, and who propose to discharge their 
workmen for declining to work more than eight hours per day. | 

Resolved, That the question of wages is of secondary importance, and 
that we have never proposed to demand ten hours’ pay for eight hours 
work, or any other sum which would not be equitable. í 

With this closed the exercises of the day. Everything 
passed with unusual order, and the citizens of Chicago may 
justly feel proud of the brave, steady men who constitute 
the city’s wealth, and by whose labor our borders expand, 
and in the order of just dealing, prosperity is secured to all 
departments of life. : 

The friends of labor reform may everywhere take courage. 
As we were all prepared to witness, there has been resist- 
ance to the Eight-Hour Law on the part of capitalists. 

With few exceptions they would not receive the men to 
their work on the following day, and many of the heavy 
mannufactories still hold out against them ; but on the other 
hand, others have accepted the law and the men are now at 
work, and it is to be hoped that the good sense of employers 
will not be long in overcoming their pride, and the prejudice 
against those who help to make them what they are. 

We can but say here, though it may be said elsewhere by 
others, that the infamous course of some of our city papers 
has wholly misrepresented the workingmen of Chicago. 
They are charged with riot, debanch and incendiarism, when 
with few exceptions they have thus far been careful and 
orderly. We may have trouble. If capital persists in its 
wanton tyranny, and its miserable tools, the Tribune, Times 
and Post, flaunt lies and defiance in the face of honest, 
peace-loving men, we all know that the time will come 
when both human and divine nature will revolt aga 


‘course so base. If the capitalists suffer from violence, 


workingmen; it asks the military power to help capital! may thank themselves and their organs for the inflicti 


pre- 
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JAPITAL AND LABOR. 

It is stated, and perhaps, generally believed, that capital 
and labor are one and the same thing, or rather they 
are different things in harmony, or not in conflict with each 
other, 


romorseless Shylock, dented brain culture; ard a chance 
for manly action, Is it not time to Inquire 
they fred on Sumpter? wil 


) aji aguada 


held its true relation, there would be no conflict, but each 
would blend harmoniously with the other, and thus pro- 
duce mutual good. . 

But the fact to-day shows there Is a confilet and one 
which is ripening up to issues which all may fearfully con- 
template, 

There need have been no conflict in the South if the 
slayeholder, who was but a man, had recognized manhood 
in the slavo. Just so here and everywhere; if capital 


now? If the Chicago Tribune takes the same place here as 
to white men, Which the Chicago Times did all through the 
war as to black men, why is it entitled to any greater con- 
sideration? ' Dale ai Hee 
Let the advocates of tyranny beware ! 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THEOLOGY. 
In two issues of the Repuprio preceding this, we have 


ship, there would be no conflict. the national Constitution by embodying a recognition 


Unfortunately, as in the South the slave was regarded ag} Of Christian theology. We did not, at the ae oct 
property in fact, and therefore was made a lever for his | former writing, nor do we now, consider it i uch | 
own oppression, so in the world generally, capital being | Subversion of the spirit of our Constitution to ; but 


placed above manhood in the scale of measurement, has | OUr attention has been called particularly to this subject | of the working 
become the oppressor of labor everywhere. Capital anght | "sain, by the following notice which appeared in the New | and only because 


not to oppress, but should befriend the laborer. It would | York Zndependent, of May 2d, without comment : 
be for their mutual interest were it so. “A Convention to urge tho amendment of the Federal Constitution 


The Sabbath was made for man, but when the Jews sub. | # 88 to recognize the oxtstonce of God ard the atvinity a pal plik TAN 
ordinated man to the Sabbath, Jesus taught them otherwise hig ated ds ay riri i irae a ig eae , 
avid Bt thah EEr br It scems by this, that tho heretofore apparently discon- 

Catal dad AATA p belongs to, and ts the chid of| Nected efforts in this direction are secking centralization 

dot DN Ce OY AMD ON, DELON gS t0, and Bs the che OF! and the facilities of organization in the accomplishment of 
labor. It has been snatched from its owner, and instead of : l haa ol 4 
being a helper, has been used by the man who does not HESS at i saeg 
iguót to Sitet tme han" Who aces We know not to what extent the subject may have been 

The laborer has an undoubted right to all the benefits of dye ie debbie ee eee se 
the use of capital. By its use, his hours of toil should be Waal lt bo sty Se ith var iais of a ition al nf 
shortened, Instead of this, though machinery enables the scpakendtbanaiie iy!" ea led Ph ening na 
lab t ° f peat x tl r ; that 1 matured ; or whether the coming convention is to be the 
aborer to perform ten times the work now that he could culmination of weak and unwise designs, wrought out from 
have done twenty years ago, it has not reduced his hours of shallow vrais tiis 2 
labor; it has not given him a better house to live in ; it ? p i ia 
has not more than kept soul and ‚body together, with the na dee gee i ideas a r Era t f 
masses of laboring men in this country. Why not? Because z 5 i ee 

reduce this country to theological dictation, and it would 
a set of men have, like the slaveholders in the South, con- 

a Ma 7 BAUT ' pi give us no surprise if it should shortly appear that there 
cocted a system and framed their mischief into law, whereby were strong and well matured plans in exist to that 
manhood is made to bow before the product of its own £ p PUUNE apie mien rtd 
labor and yield it homage—compelling idolatry as well as 


end,} 
oppression. 


On all hands, from Rome to the so-called liberal churches 
of America, the church is losing spiritual prestige, and in 
, tae war Pehla slavery ane compelled ine slaveholder | lien thereof the organic structure is more and more held up 

o change his programme. Before, he could intensify op- | to view, , ay pst be mAai ta 
pression by the ownership of the man himself converted | affirming TIR een a aa nope ate, e uita oh acl 
into capital, and by the use of all other forms of material | power is manifest. We need not suppose that an institution 
wealth. Now he has only this advantage over Northern | like the church, losing its spiritual power, upon which it 
men; the slave is more ignorant and hence more subjective | should depend, will pass away, or relinquish its hold upon 
than the ‘‘greasy mechanics” and Northern “mudsills” | the public, without secking to avail itself of every possible 
who are, through co-operative unions, nearly, or quite a! support. And what greater security could a mere formalist 
match for capital and its pretended owners’ brains. conceive for his idol, than to embalm it in the Constitution 

Labor enslaved could haye no education. It was a crime |of a powerful nation. That an effort is being made to 
to teach a slave to read in all the South. To prevent its} legalize the Christian theology no one can doubt. That it 
possibility, muscular toil was compelled all day long, and |is to bean extensive effort, we believe. What the conse- 
to use the brain was simply impossible, quences are to be, will depend upon the power of the pros- 

Labor nominally free, can have but a small chance for] ecution. They may be disastrous in the extreme, for, 
education of brain, while its muscle is oyertasked by long ist. Our great Charter of human liberty—the corner stone 
hours of toil. Taking advantage of its nominal freedom of our Republic—declares that “ All men are created equal,” 
and of the use of the ballot it has proyoked the Legisla-| and our Constitutional guarantee is, that each person may 
ture of Illinois into the passage of the Eight-hour Law—| + worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
capital makes its appearance and declares the law shall} science; in other words, that there shall be no restriction 
not be executed, advertises the fact to its workingmen and | or definition of theological belief enshrined in the form of 
slams the doors in their faces in every workshop in Chicago. | Jaw anywhere in the country. It will be seen at once, that 

Then capital turns rounds, and, through its organ—the | an effort to embody. a recognition of the “existence of God 
Chicago Free Trade Tribune—charges the poor mechanics|and the divinity of Christ,” would be aiming a blow 
and workingmen with having made a “strike.” Insult and | directly at the very life of Constitutional liberty. No con. 

falsehood added to injury. scientious person’who did not believe in the ‘existence of 

Thousands of men who only asked a reduction of the | God and the divinity of Christ,’? could be sworn to support 

hours of toil from ten to eight, are thus turned out with the | the Constitution, and all the resources of the country 
lash of starvation wielded over their heads, refused any | could be called out to enforce the dogmas of hot-headed 

employment at any price, unless they will do the bidding of | bigots, not in conflict with, or surpassing the provisions of, 
their master—capital. The workmen plead they are willing | the organic law thus created. 

to work eight hours for eight hours’ pay. Capital says| 2d. The slave oligarchy of this country tried its power at 

“ No, Detroit and St, Louis are working ten hours and I| subverting the Constitution, It sueceeded for a time, not 
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whether war is | may be amt 
not as inevitable in Chicago as it was in the South when | rush into on 
; | Slave Olig 
Our soldiers went to battle, in that war, forthe black | lic, wheth 
man’s rights. It is the same principle which labor con- | tongued, su 
This may be truno as an abstract proposition, and it each | bonds for to-day; if war was justifiable then, why no ls 40.-bronden,.n 
human affairs. Let | e 
purposes of divine power, thus indioa 


| Why were Pilate and Herod, 
made friend 
becanse a greatet thi m So Omon 

person of Jesus Chris ‘calling all: | 
would take its proper place—subordinate to labor—allow- | Called the attention of our readers to the expressed opinion | Herods to strict account fe 


ing the laborer—not capital—to control In the partner- |'Of certain sects and persons, relative to the amendment of |; ures from ti 


_ The original teaching of Moses an 


balances and found them both wanting. — 
|. The original teaching of the Tribune w 
| at the South, because capital has trod 


cannot compete with them with working eight.” The 
mechanic replies that hundreds of his fellow-workmen are 
now in the street waiting for something to do, and if more 
men at cight hours for eight hours’ pay are employed, capi- 
tal can do as much at the same cost, as with a less number, 
can be done in ten hours. T- 
Fires take place ; hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property goes back to ashes. Capital—invested in the 
Tribune aforesnid—charges these fires to the revengeful feel- 
ing eight hour men. ‘Thus it tries to add fuel to the flame 
of public sentiment, already at fever heat, by branding 


Jabor—without a shadow of proof—with the crime ef incen- | churchmen will be conflict. 


diarism. h 

Such has been and ever must be the result of subjecting 
man to something only equal to or less than himself, 

It is bad enough for a man to become so degraded that 
by his own volition he bows down to wood or stone, the 
work of his own bands; but when he is compelled by capi- 
tal, which he has created, to do its bidding not only, but 
to pay tribute of more than half his earnings to this 


by the less cunning way of seeking to corrupt the instrument 
itself, but by specious laws, falsely hinged upon it. The 
consequence was civil war, abating not until the forces of 


Lisranuy, were crushed, and political liberty fully vindicated. 


The proposed Amendment to the Constitution in the present 
case, is to liberty in its theological aspects, what the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law was to liberty in its political aspects. The 
consequences of one in the hands of slave drivers, will find 
a parallel in the consequences of the other in the hands of 
churchmen. And it may as well be known first as last, 
that the inevitable result of persistence on the* part of 
And why not? The establish- 
ment of ecclesiastical theology is the debasement of the 
Republic. The basis of the Republic is equal rights; the 
vital affirmation of ecclesiastical theology is the essential 
| inequality of human souls, which forever precludes equal 
| rights. So the question pressed to its logical issue would 
be, Republic or no Republic. It will not take the people 
long to decide whether they will exchange President for 


Pope, and Congress for an ecclesiastical council. 


So gentlemen o! 
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they pretended to follow. He weighe in" 


| The original teaching of the Times was Ji nii 
mocracy, “all men are entitled to equal rights and equal 
representation, òn the basis of manhood.” Now the Pilate 
and Herod of Chicago are brought together and made 
“friends” as the common enemy of the workingmen. — 
_ Both are weighed in thelr own balances and found 
wanting. at) OL LHT thane HE PREP UY DAT 
-_ lag fies SEES Ls ae 
sthures PERION ATHAN okt woes Wii 
Moses Hull has removed from Milwaukee to Hobart, 
Lake Co., Ind. It is his intention to make that state his 
permanent residence, and after his present engagements are 
filled, will lecture there in preference to other sections of 
‘the country. Mr. Hull lectures in St. Louis, Mo., this 
month, , Adon be i G is 
Mrs. En ge nati during May, 
and can be add è! sed care of A. W. Pugh, SSQ: DUX BID. 
G. W. Rice, of Wisconsin, writes us that he is obliged 
withdraw from the Tear field for the present, on 
account of ill health. We regret this. Mr. Rice has been a 
steady, able worker for Spiritual progress for some years, 
and it is to be hoped that he may be able to resume his 
work again soon. A RRP ROLF 


Mrs. Zilpha R. Plumb has jnst closed her classes In gym- 
nastics in New York. Her friends, together with the 
friends of Physical Culture generally, will be glad to learn 
that she has had a most successful season, more successful 
than any that have preceded it. — , 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison and George Thompson salled for 
Europe the 8th inst. i 
Dean Clark is lecturing in Maine. His address is Camden. 


Edward 8. Bunker, editor of the radical religious monthly, 
The Friend, and formerly connected with the Polytechnic 
Institute, is about to open a first class Academy on Brook- 
lyn Heights. Mr. Bunker possesses superior abilities as a 
teacher. He deserves and will achieve success. 


William Wells Brown is at present actively employed as 
general agent of the Lincoln Monument Association, in 
collecting the necessary funds to carry forward that enter- 
prise. 

Gen. Sickles, in command of the military territory of 
South Carolina, found it necessary, recently, to require a 
Charleston procession to hoist the Stars and Stripes. The 
Federal flag had been studiously excluded.from the proces- 
sion. jal oo : 

Queen Victoria is said to be an opposer of capital punish- 
ment. There is a rumor prevalent in London that she has 
declared her intention to exercise her perogative of clem- 
ency in future, and thus prevent any execution from taking 
place. 


| 7a 


JUST A WORD TO WORKING-MEN. 


Stand firm as the “rock of ages” for the Eight-Hour 
Law. 

Remember that a million men—your brothers—gave their 
lives up to eleyate labor, 

Stand unmoved now and forever! 


SPIRITUAL Meertincs.—The Children’s Progressive 
Lyceum meets at Crosby's Music Hall every Sunday at 
10:80 A.M. Conference at 1 o'clock P. M. 

Ira Porter will lecture at Music Hall on Sunday, May 
12th, at 7:30 P.M. All are Invited to attend. 
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* No question of general human well-being is foreign to the spirit, 
idea, or genius of the great Spiritual Movement,” 


TO POSTMASTERS. 

All Postmasters in the United States and British: Provinces are 
requested to act as Agents for this paper—to receive and remit sub- 
scriptions, for which they will be entitled to retain FORTE OENTS of 
each $3.00 subscription, and TWENTY oENTS of each $1.50 (half-year’s) 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 

Persons sending post office orders, drafts, etc., are requested to make 
them payable to CENTRAL PUBLISHING HOUSE. 

In changing the direction, the old as well as the new address should 
be given. 

In renewing subscriptions the date of expiration should be given. 

On subscribing for the REPUBLIO, state the number of the paper at 
which you wish to commence. 


THE RADICAL WINGS. 


It is evident now-a-days that there are two sides to ques- 
tions; there isaright and a left, a Radical and a Con- 
servative, to every live progressive body of people, and it 
lives just in proportion as there is an active commerce of 
ideas, or even conflict of thought carried on between the 
two manners of action; and we might say, too, that the 
body, as such, dies just in proportion as one side excludes 
itself from participation in the activities of the other; in 
which case separation ensues, and new combinations may 
follow. These thoughts are induced by observing the ope- 
rations of the several parties and moyements now promi- 
nent in this and other countries. 

lst, For example, take the Republican party in politics. 
It was organized from the Radical elements of the parties 
preceding it. It had not matured before it was evident that 
it had opposite poles. Its history is one of internal in- 
trigne to secure self-existenee, It is becoming evident, 
however, that the Conservative wing fears to co-operate 
with the Radical wing. Action is resisted ; suggestions 
embodying justice are disregarded; association is being 
cut off. The dissolution and death of the Republican 
party; in its present form, is only a question of time. Grow 
or rot is nature’s only provision for plant or party. 

Qa, Inthe religious seets the same truth is evident. High 
Church, Low Church, O!d School, New School, Close Com- 
munion, Free Will, and so on to an indefinite number of 
divisions and sub-divisions, each representing in its way the 
conflict of ideas as between the Radical and Conservative 
wings. 


One would suppose when he had reached the verge of 
theology, as in Universalism and Unitarianism, that there 
might be a unity of thought, that growing would be the 
preyailing action; but relatively the two wings are as 
clearly defined. It seems to us that the Universalist school 
ranges all the way from downright conservatism, verging on 
decay, to the real Universalist, who cares much less for his 
school than he does for the world. Well, a dying man 
thinks little of the living, and a live man don’t care to 
carry a dead one along with him, so there are continual 
separations; and we are of the opinion that were the Uni- 
versalists more analytical in their manner, and correspond- 
ingly less sentimental, there would be reyolution in their 
midst speedily. As itis, we know there are mapy of their 
clergy who hold views not sanctioned by the Church, in its 
distinctive existence, who by force of habit, or timid 
policies, still receive the shelter of its mantle. Their policy 
is their own, to be sure, but in this country when a boy is 
“of age” he is supposed to be strong enough to stand 
alone, and enterprising enough to go beyond the smell of 
the smoke of the paternal mansion. ; 

The Unitarian school, more active, more analytical in its 
manner, is more defined, and to-day represents quite unmis- 
takably the relative form of progress, and in the act of dis- 
solution evidences the consequence of progressive tendencies 
and the resistance thereof. Of the Unitarian church prior 
to the advent of Theodore Parker, we cannot speak freely, 
our observation not extending beyond that time, and we 
having no reference at hand; but it is evident that radical 
views and resistance thereto may be dated with his early 
ministry, and we can note the gradual increase of the radi- 
cal wing until to-day it comes near characterizing the whole 
body, but not quite. The Unitarian “conference” *‘demands 
of a Christian believer that he shall confess Jesus Christ to 
be his master and Lord,” whereupon one of the prominent 
members of the conference declares: “I avow my deep 
conviction that unless the conference repeals its preamble, 
altogether [including the above demand}, and proclaim the 
absolute right of free thought, without any limit or ‘pale’ 
whatsoever, a very large portion of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation will cease to take any interest in the conference, and 
transfer their sympathies to whatever association shall fuith- 
fully embody the old Unitarian 
become of the Unitarian name 


principles. What will then | days. After firing the public mind by its lying 
I know not; nor isita mat-! workingmen, it asks the military power to help c 
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ter of any great consequence.” Here is the true radical| crush oùt the last hopes of labor. Dare any other pay 
spirit and genuine obstructiveness in conflict, and such is the | to plead the canse of justice for workingmen at the ba 
stuff of which both are composed that consequences tan | capital—capital, too, i 1 
safely be prophesied. In February list a preliminary con- | by a stupendous system of robbery and wrong—the Tri 
= | ference of men and women was held in Boston, at which it| pounces upon it vulture-tike, ar 
was proposed to form a " Free Religious Association,” and | withdraw its patronage and do as it asks 
we understand that an appointed conference will convene | the laborers—starve them into submission. bn 


in Boston during the present month to farther consider, and 


perhaps to carry the proposition into effect. This move-| No workingman or mechanic, or the friend of eithe 
ment, says one actively engaged in it, “does not aim at | give it countenance or lend it aid. r 


the formation of a new sect, and does not trouble itself 
about ‘denominational integrity? On the contrary, it is 
thoroughly anti-denominational in its spirit, and hopes for 
the utter destruction of all denominational and sectarian 
barriers. It proposes, as an end, not the integrity of a de- 
nomination, but the integrity of thé human soul, and the 
development of all its powers, uncramped by ecclesiastical 
or dopmaticnl fettcrs. 4)" ena am E pi It 
proposes to unite, on the loftiest possible plane öf human 
life, the true principles of individualism and socialism—to 
prove by the demonstration of experience, that men and 
women who are fired with an honest purpose of elevating 
their fellow-beings in every possible way, may join in vigor- 
ous and harmonious action and yet preserve their own indi- 
viduality absolutely uninfringed. * *° *% % © 

“An association thus constituted and inspired will have 
loftier aims than the destruction of any sect or denomina- 
tion whatever, or the erection of another in its place.” 

Here we have the very gist of true radicalism in religion, 
a power which if earnestly evoked and truly poised in mat- 
ters of practical concern, will follow up the adyance of 
human possibilities to every desirable end: Between the 
“ demands” of the conservative conference, and the purpose 
of the proposed “Free Religious Association,” there is no 
probable, if indeed there is a possible unity. We shall 
watch with deep interest the movement of this radical 
wing, for it meaus more than a dissolution of the Unitarian 
church. “NASES i 


When we come to Spiritualism, it may be asked, has it a 


radical wing? If it has none it is because it has not taken’ miles, taking in ronte many of the principa 
form sufficiently to show its own characteristics. If it has|and other i Aae sani 
none latent or defined, it is a dead level, not equal in genius | Michigan avenue, along the lake shore, to th 


ge ana 


onisms of previous Schools. We have ‘got to ri 


propose to break all barriers between them and their 
fellow Jaborers in the world, and without reference to 
name or party to join hands in the march of human 
progress. Do Spiritualists, as a whole, propose to do less 
than this? Are the Spiritualists, as a whole, equal to the 
sacrifice of “ denomination integrity,’ or mere adherence 
to party or school, if by so doing it is clear some great good 
can be attained? These radical wings among the sects are 
sure to bring to our consideration some pertinent questions. 
When they shall sever themselves from the clogs that hold 
them, it follows that they will associate with the live 
bodies that exist, or form new ones to comport with their 
degree of life. The Spiritualists have said in National As- 
semblage, “ No question of general human well-being is 
foreign to the spirit, idea or genius of the great Spiritual 
movement. If in our acts, and by our manifest spirit we 
show to the world that this is no false report, our efforts 
may be heartily seconded by these noble men and women, 
and we are of the opinion that there may be an earnest 
union of souls in the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which we all strive. Let it be known that the radical 
wings all mean spiritual unity and freedom ; that sects and 


parties are thoroughly ignored; that human ‘elevation, | As we wer 


progress and happiness, are the undivided ends sought, and 
it will not be long before the grand army will be on its way 
as one man, to storm and capture the citadel of error and 


oppression. 
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THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, : 


Since the passage of the Eight-Hour Law by the Legis- 
lature of Illinois, and, more especially, since the employers 
of Chicago have locked their doors against the toiling 


„ | Dols and mottoes, attest the purpose, discipline 
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taken from these samé labo) 


and calls on capital 
asks shall be don 
ler OF 
If the Tribune has its deserts it will surely be desert 


or 


par 


re 
WORKINGMEN’S DEMONSTRATION, — 
May-Day in Chicago will long be remembered as a da 
intense interest, not only to the workingmen of | 
but to every citizen, and we may say to the State and 
country. It was the oceasion of the inauguration of the 
Eight-Hour Law to practical use, an event, which, for in- 
terest, could be hardly surpassed by any ¢ . 
Extensive preparations had been made during weeks pre. 
vious to the occasion, and the procession of more th re 
thousand men, composed of nearly every class ¢ 
producers in the city, thoroughly organized in comp 
societies and sections, each bearing appropriate flags, £ 


tal 


nausi 


order that hasbeen attained by the producers of ; 
The day was beautifully earan A E ring 
hours occupied by the celebration, and immense crow 
people thronged the streets along which the p 
passed. It was a gala day enshrined in hopes and dete 
tions. It was the pivot upon which balanced, in trembling 
seale, the destinies of many thousands of human beings 
directly, and the whole system of labor and all intereste 
indirectly. One felt as he walked along the street, ths 
new degree of life had been evolved, and the whole bod 
society had stepped up where it had not been before. | 


$ Cas 


was in the spirit.of the demonstration, as it w 
and prayer of many thousands who partici 

The procession, preceeded by a detachment of po 
His Honor, Mayor Rice, traversed a distance of 
places of industry, and finally pa 


; 
— 


‘ten contract to the contrary; and ° b 
WHEREAS, A number of the employers of this city, with a de 
stroy the effect’and original intention of sucha law, have determined to 
insist upon the adoption of the hour system; and == = o ss c à 
- Waerrzas, The position and desire of the 1 nics o ave 
been grossly misrepresented, either through 
misrepresentation is calculated to injure ali 
employee, and in order to tra'i ATEAN 
tion; therefore beit = = 
Resolved, By the Workingmen of Chica 
all hazard, the principle that eight hours sh 
work, under the sanction of law, and that y 
action of the employers who have, : h 
workmen for declining to i 
Resolved, That the 


tliat we have never propo 


work, or any other st 1 wh ch sald not 
‘With this closed the exercises of 
unusual order, and th 


passed with un i 
justly feel proud of the brave, steady 
the city’s wealth, and by whose labor our 
and in the order of just ¢ eating, pro 
departments of life. 2 

` The friends of libo rm. may every! 


ance to 
With fe 
their work ¢ oll 
manufactories still ho t them ; bu 
hand, others h the lawa ne 
work, and it is ] en 
will not 

agains 


ir e ta i 


thousands who built tle shops, and who earned the entire | others, 


capital by which they are operated—the Chicago Tribune has /v Holl: 


has made unceasing and unscruplous war on the working- 


men of this city. Tt won its way to a large circulation and | w 


influence by its advocacy of freedom and thie rights of labor 
in the South, and now uses that power and influence to 
trample down and crush out every manly aspiration of t 
white men of Chicago. We have no language to ex 
our horror and detestation at its course for the last fe 


The 
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CAPITAL 
Tt is stated, and perhaps, 
and labor are one and 


AND LABOR. 

generally believed, that capital 

the same thing, or rather they 
are different things in harmony, or not in conflict with each 
other, 

This may be true as an abstract proposition, and it each 
held its true relation, there would be no conflict, but each 
would blend harmoniously with the other, and thus pro- 
duce mutual good. 

But the fact to-day shows there is a - contlict and one 
which is ripening up to issues which all may fearfully con- 
template, 

There need have been no conflict in the South if the 
slaveholder, who was but a man, had recognized manhood 
in the slave. Just so here and everywhere; if capital 
would take its proper place—subordinate to labor—allow- 
ing the laborer—not capital—to control in the partner- 
ship, there would be no conflict, 

Unfortunately, as in the South the slave was regarded as 
property in fact, and therefore was made a lever for his 
own oppression, so in the world generally, capital being 
placed above manhood in the scale of measurement, has 
become the oppressor of labor everywhere. Capital ought 
not to oppress, but should befriend the laborer. It would 
be for their mutual interest were it so. 

The Sabbath was made for man, but when the Jews sub- 
ordinated man to the Sabbath, Jesus taught them otherwise 
and set them a better example, 

Capital was made by labor, belongs to, and is the child of 
labor. It has been snatched from its owner, and instead of 
being a helper, has been used by the man who does not 
labor to oppress the man who does. 


THE 


The laborer has an undoubted right to all the benefits of 
the use of capital. By its use, his hours of toil should be 
shortened. Instead of this, though machinery enables the 
laborer to perform ten times the work now that he could 
have done twenty years ago, it has not reduced his hours of 
labor; it has not given him a better house to live in ; it 
has not more than kept soul and ‚body together, with the 
masses of laboring men in this country. Why not? Because 
a set of men have, like the slaveholders in the South, con- 
cocted asystem and framed their mischief into law, whereby 
manhood is made to bow before the product of its own 
labor and yield it homage—compelling idolatry as well as 
oppression. 

The war overthrew slavery and compelled the slaveholder 
to change his programme. Before, he could intensify op- 
pression by the ownership of the man himself converted 
into capital, and by the use of all other forms of material 
wealth. Now he has only this advantage over Northern 
men; the slave is more ignorant and hence more subjective 
than the ‘‘ greasy mechanics’? and Northern ‘‘mnudsills”’ 
who are, through co-operative unions, nearly, or quite a 
match for capital and its pretended owners’ brains. 

Labor enslaved could haye no education. It was a crime 
to teach a slave to read in all the South. To prevent its 
possibility, muscular toil was compelled all day long, and 
to use the brain was simply impossible. 

Labor nominally free, can have but a small chance for 
education of brain, while its muscle is oyertasked by long 
hours of toil. Taking advantage of its nominal freedom 
and of the use of the ballot it has proyoked the Legisla- 
ture of Illinois into the passage of the Eight-hour Law— 
capital makes its appearance and declares the law shall 
not be executed, advertises the fact to its workingmen and 
slams the doors in their faces in every workshop in Chicago. 

Then capital turns rounds, and, through its organ—the 
Chicago Free Trade Tribune—charges the poor mechanics 
and workingmen with having made a “strike.” Insult and 
falsehood added to injury. 


Thousands of men who only asked a reduction of the 
hours of toil from ten to eight, are thus turned out with the 
lash of starvation wielded over their heads, refused any 
employment at any price, unless they will do the bidding of 
their master—capital. The workmen plead they are willing 
to work eight hours for eight hours’ pay. Capital says 
“ No, Detroit and St. Louis are working ten hours and I 

_ cannot compete with them with working eight.” The 
mechanic replies that hundreds of his fellow-workmen are 
now in the street waiting for something to do, andif more 
men at eight hours for eight hours’ pay are employed, capi- 
tal can do as much at the same cost, as with a less number, 
can be done in ten hours. ; 

Fires take place ; hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property goes back to ashes. Capital—invested in the 
Tribune aforesaid—charges these fires to the revengeful feel- 
ing eight hour men. hus it tries to add fuel to the flame 
of public sentiment, already at fever heat, by branding 
labor—without a shadow of PERN an the crime ef incen- 
diarism. 

Such has been and ever a be the result of subjecting 
man to something only equal to or less than himself. š 

Itis bad enough fora man to become so degraded that 
by his own volition he bows down to wood or stone, the 
work of his wn hands; but when he is compelled by capi- 
tal, which he has created, to do its bidding not only, but 
to pay tribute of more than half his earnings to ‘this 


case, is to liberty in its hela aspects, what the Fu 
ical 


consequences of one in the 
a parallel in the consequences 
churchmen. And it may “as 
that the inevitable result 
churchmen will be conflict, 


Republic. The basis of 
vital affirmation of ecclesias 
inequality of human souls, 
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remorseless Shylock, denied brain culture, and all chance 
for manly action, is it not time to Inquire whether war is 
not as inevitable in Chicago as it was in the South when 
they fired on Sumpter ? 

Our soldiers went to battle, in that war, for the black 
man’s rights. It is the same principle which labor con- 
tends for to-day, If war was justifiable then, why not 
now? If the Chicago Tribune takes the same place here as 
to white men, Which the Chicago Times did all through the 
war as to black men, why is it entitled to any greater con- 
sideration ? 

Let the advocates of tyranny beware ! 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THEOLOGY. 

In two issues of the ReruBLio preceding this, we have 
called the attention of our readers to the expressed opinion 
of certain sects and persons, relative to the amendment of 
the national Constitution by embodying a recognition 
of Christian theology. We did not, at the time of our 
former writing, nor do we now, consider it possible for such 
a subversion of the spirit of our Constitution to occur; but 
our attention has been called particularly to this subject 
again, by the following notice which appeared in the New 
York Independent, of May 2d, without comment: 

“A Convention to urge the amendment of the Federal Constitution 
80 as to recognize the existence of God ard the divinity of Christ, will 
be held in the 14th street Presbyterian church, New York, May 16th.” 

It seems by this, that the heretofore apparently discon- 
nected efforts in this direction are seeking centralization 
and the facilities of organization in the accomplishment of 
their object. 

We know not to what extent the subject may have been 
privately canvassed among the leaders of the church party ; 
whether there may be strong heads working for a theocracy 
on this continent, with their plans of operation already 
matured; or whether the coming convention is to be the 
culmination of weak and unwise ey wrought out from 
shallow brains. 

There is a prophecy, long itia often reiterated, 
that there would be an effort on the part of theologians to 
reduce this country to theological dictation, and it would 


give us no surprise if it should shortly appear that there 


were strong and well matured plans in existence, to that 
end,} i 


On all hands, from Rome to the so-called liberal churches 


of America, the church is losing spiritual prestige, and in | filled, will lecture there in 
lien thereof the organic structure is more and more held up ‘the country. Mr. Hull aecttivel in St. ag ssi this 
to view. Creeds are being adopted in new phrase, but re- | month. i 
affirming old SUPErstitions , aud joalouscy as to church 
power is manifest. We need not suppose that an institution | and can be addressed care of A re Pugh, ssq., 
like the church, losing its spiritual power, upon which it bets nt} 
should depend, will pass away, or relinquish its hold upon | withdraw from aes ra Fel the pre: 
the public, without secking to avail itself of every possible account of ill health. We Baie this. P me Rice 


conceive for his idol, than to embalm it in the Constitution ‘and it is to be hop 
of a powerful nation: That an effort is being made to work again BOON Hir a, siete vigdt 
legalize the Christian theology no one can doubt. That it 
is to bean extensive effort, we believe. What the Conse- 
quences are to be, will depend upon the power of the pros- | 
ecution. 


They may be disastrous in the extreme, for, 
1st. Our great Charter of human liberty—the corner stone |; 


of our Republic—declares that ‘‘ All men are created equal,” 
and our Constitutional guarantee is, that each person may 
“ worship God according to the dictates of his own con- Europe t the 8th 
science ;’’ in other words, that there shall be no. restriction 
or definition of theological belief enshrined in the form of |.. 
law anywhere in the country. It will be seen at once, that The Friend, and. formerly connected w 
an effort to embody a recognition of the “existence of God | Institute, is about to pya la Arih 
and the divinity of Christ,” would be aiming 2 blow lyn Heights. Mr. Bunk 
directly at the very life of. Constitutional liberty. No con. ering He desers 

scientious person ‘who did not believe in the ex 
God and the divinity of Christ,” could be pan to support 
the Constitution, and all the resources 
could be called out to enforce the dogmas o 


bigots, not in conflict with, or surpassing the, sian. 
the organic law thus created. ee 


istence c of | 


wT 


i5! ve th enki: ete 
2d. The slave oligarchy of this country tried its power a 


subverting the Constitution, It succeeded for a time, not 
by the less cunning way of seeking to corrupt the instrument 
itself, but by specious laws, falsely hinged upon it. -Thej | 
consequence was civil war, abating not until the forces of wR 
tyranny were crushed, and political liberty fully vindicated. ; 


he proposed Amendment to the Constitution in the , present 


ment of ecclesiastical theo 


rights. So the question 
be, Republie or no Rep 
long to decide whethe 
Pope, and Congres 


So gentlemen of the coming convention, and others who ` 
may be ambitious for church supremacy, think before you 
rush into unknown difficulties. The doom of the Southern 
Slave Oligarchy awaits the enemies of our glorious Repub- 
lic, whether they come as braggarts, or as sleek, smooth- 
tongued, self-appointed saints. The tendency of this age 
is to broaden, not to hedge in the operations of liberty in 
human affairs. Let us all see that we help on the grand 
purposes of divine power, thus indicated, 


PILATE AND HEROD. 


Why were Pilate and Herod, two life-long enemies, so 
made friends two thousand years ago? Because, and only 
because a greatet than Solomon or Moses appeared in the 
person of Jesus Christ, calling all the Pilates and all the 
Herods to strict account for all their several rascally depar- 
tures from the principles taught by Moses and Solomon. 

Why are the Pilate Tribune and the Herod Times of this 
city, so suddenly made bosom friends, and why are White 
and Story, one the enemy per se of ai white man, and the | 
other of the black, so suddenly made on enemy 
of the working-class of both white and black? Because, 
and only because LABOR appears on the surface after an 
absence of many thousand years, and asserts that a greater 
than CAPITAL is here. 

The original teaching of Moses and Solomon was JUSTICE. 
Pilate and Herod had sadly departed. Jesus, that pestilent 
fellow, called them to look at the record of those whom 
they pretended to follow. He weighed them in em own 
balances and found them both wanting. 

The original teaching of the Tribune was, “elevate labor 
at the South, because capital has trodden it down.” 

The original teaching of the Times was Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy, “all men are entitled to equal rights and equal 
representation, on the basis of manhood.” Now thie Pilate 
and Herod of Chicago are brought together and made 
“friends” as the common enemy of the eH agin 

la are weighed in thales and foun 

et tp vape Heri 


i See ae TE Nb (hide ot 
Moses Hull has removed from Milwaukee to Hobart, 
Lake Co., Ind. It is his intention to make that state his 
Daren residence, and aran his present engagements are 
| preference to to other sections of 


ae 


xmi 


Ont 


Mrs. Emma timine lectures in Cine eats during May, 


G. W. Rice, 0 


support. And what greater security could a mere formalist | steady, able worker for Spiritual pioet ebni E a 


ed that he may be able to resume his 
lepvabirst es 


Mrs. Zilpha R. Pram hady st closed her 
nastics in New - frien is 
friends of areata ate ally, 1 be glad t rn 
that she has had a most ancvelaPalaeaanns more successful 
than any that have hior todd Searwtee ot ¥ 

Wm. Lloyd anette Lia Thor Thompson sailed for 
nst. 

Dean Clark SAAGE N in ane: “His address is Camden. 


Edward S. Bunker, editor of the radical re 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 
MODERN AGE TRACT CIRCULAR: 


Age, a radical reform sheet. 
semi-oceasionally in lieu of the Age. 


above named persons. 
The publishers say: 
“Tn continuiug our “ 


politics, or religion we must fearlessly and faithfully criticise. 
will not pay for unwelcome truth. 


support. 
to contribute as our part of the material burden.” 


This is intended as a missionary work, and all who for- 
ward money in large or small sums, may rest assured that 
it will not be squandered. The publishers will give their 
Let all who can give somewhat of their 
With tracts full of soul and burning thought for 
the times issued from Hopedale Mass., and from Chicago 
by W. F. Jamieson, 84 Dearborn street, a great amount of 
Remember the mis- 


time and talent. 
means, 


good can certainly be accomplished. 
sionary work and workers. 


MANFORD's MONTHLY MAGAZINE: A literary and reli- 
gious journal of the Universalist School, published in Chi- 
cago, at $1.50 a year, comes to us regularly. It is neatly 
The May 
number has essays or comments under the following heads, 
“The Royal Road to Heaven,” “The Unquenchable Fire,” 
“ Who was Christ,’’ ‘‘ Everlasting Destruction,” ‘‘ Salvation 
for all,” “ Universalism and Politics,” “ Born Again,” “ An 
Increasing Habit” —a treatise on the use of tobacco, 
These subjects are all treated in the characteristic 


constructed and its articles are well written. 


ete. 
manner of the school represented. 
Address—Manford’s Monthly, Chicago. 


FREE LOVE AND AFFINITY: 
Published by Bela Marsh. Price 10 cts. 


This discourse delivered in 1859, has had a good sale, and 


is still before the people on its own merits. 
For sale by the Publisher and at this office. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Dr. Cumming has been once more assuming the prophet’s 
mantle. 


and a half. 


H. P. Fairfield writes that he has just given a course of 
The Universalist Society 
Mr. Fair- 
field spoke in high terms of Rey. Mr. Renney, pastor of 


lectures in Iowa City, Iowa. 
kindly tendered their church for the occasion. 


the above mentioned society. 


Mr. Fairfield’s address during May is Box 65, New Bos- 


ton, Illinois. 


We are informed that the Spiritualist Society at Rock 
Their 
Childrens’ Progressive Lyceum, is a great helper to the lec- 
There ought to be one in every com- 


Island, Illinois, is in a truly flourishing condition. 


ture association. 
munity. 


‘There are now thirteen cotton factories in operation in 


Tennessee, representing nearly a million of dollars, and 


giving employment to over nine hundred operatives. 


We are sorry to learn that Lyman C. Howe, of New 
is unable to fill his engagements in the lec- 
turing field for the present, owing to an affection of the 
It is thought he will be at work again 


Albion, N. Y., 


throat and lungs, 
in a few weeks. 

Wm. Bryan wishes us to announce that he will answer 
calls to lecture on reform subjects in Southern Michigan 
and Northwestern Ohio, until further notice. Address Box 
53, Camden, Mich. 

We notice by the New Orleans Picayune that Dr. Persous 
is to be in Memphis, Tennessee, until June Ist. 

We call the attention of our readers to the call for a Con- 
vention at Blue Anchor, New Jersey, and would say that 
the movement there projected, and the objects sought for, 
are of deep practical moment, and worthy the co-operation 
of all earnest, progressive minds. 

The Wisconsin State Convention will be held in Beloit on 
the 14th, 15th and 16th of June. We have received no 
regular call for the press, but are informed of the fact by 
one of the officers of the Beloit Society. We do not know 
the terms of the Convention, whether it is to be mass or 
delegate, and would respectfully suggest that some more 
explicit notice be issued. 

The summer arrangements, by which the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad will be governed during the coming season, 
are now completed. Trains will leave the Great Central 
depot as follows: Day express (Sundays excepted,) 7:00 a. 
m.; New York express |(Sundays excepted,) 10:00 a. m. ; 


THE 


A circular of the above 
title has come to our hands from Bryan J. Butts, and Mrs. 
H. N. Greene of Hopedale, Mass., editors of the late Modern 
They propose to issue Tracts 
Any person wishing to 
receive them can do so by sending his name to either of the 


agitation of thonght” by promulgating vital 
truths, it is idle to suppose that we can be sustained, any better than 
heretofore, by the very persons whose established theories of society, 
They 
Only to our able and willing co- 
operators who are in adyance of the time can we look for practical 
The labor of editing and writing is all we ought, in justice, 


A discourse by Lizzie Doten, 


He has published a book called -‘ The Last Woe,” 


in which he says that the Jews are to be converted asa} — 
nation and the Depecy to-4+u vo cating UISUed, vetween the 


autumnal equinox of 1867 and the same period of 1868. So 
that there is a good deal of work cut out for the next year 


all who meet her asa true woman, an inspirational speaker of great 


Beloit, and extend to her the same confidence and esteem which she | tn 
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fast express (Saturdays excepted,) 4:15 p. m: ; night express RITUALISM IN COURT. 

| Saturdays and Sundays excepted,) 10:00 p. m. It would seem that the question of ritualism is a 
The Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana Railroad | being brought to a crisis in Great Britain. wee 

has changed its time-table, Papas now leave as follows: | London has signed “ letters of request” to Dr. Li 
Mail (via Air Line), 6:00 a, ; day express (via Adrian), | the Dean of the Court of Arches, charging Rev. AF 
7:00.a.m.; New York eh “(via Air Line), at 4:80 p. m. ; | onockie, incumbent of 8t. Albans, Holborn, ‘onde, 
night express (via Adrian,) 10:00 p. m. This is a better ac- | four offences : 
commodation than the old arrangement. 1. The elevation and adoration of the Holy wisi 
2. The placing of lights on the communion table, 
8. The use of incense. ae 
4. The use of the mixed chalice. 


PROGRESS OF EVENTS. 


Since the Connecticut election, the portraits of Thomas 
H. Seymour and Isaac Toucey have been returned to their| The Bishop of London is backed by the Ohureh Ade } 
former place in the Senate Chamber at Hartford, Conn., all | ation, and the clergy of St. Albans by the English Chu 
of which shows the demoralizing effect of the election | Union. Large sums of money are contributed by the 
upon the character of those concerned: bers of these private associations. Dr. Stephens ant a nir sA 


in 


nition of the virtues of Horatio Seymour and Fernando | nd Sir R. Phillimore, Queen’s Advocate, with pane, 
Wood? are to manage the defense, e fact A 


[J Op 0] 
f London has signed “letters of request on, 
The proposed Peace! Conferenco of the great powers of indicates that the inferior ecclesiastical local tribunals have 
Europe seems to be rapidly maturing. From present ap- alved. {lial Isdiction fn ¢h ter. der the 
pearances it will be in active operation by the middle of aot a jae eg Mir Be Bit é T or A c Hi 
the present month. It will probable dissipate the war cloud opce the 'quesitonga roy come ae eae get ge Be 


that has hung so threateningly over France and Prussia. Although it is impossible to bring the que 
At a meeting of the New York Methodist Conference a decision before a civil court, for the termination « of ‘the 
short time since, Bishop James in propounding the ques- Wwe Jop ania interest, as itis understood, PEG 
tions to candidates for membership, advised that changes | ‘¥#t should the court decide against ritualism, the B } 
of public sentiment must; be noted. You cannot reach] °f *he various States will revoke the confirma! ae i 
people, he said, by sermons preached ten yearsago, The last | “1°'SY Who persist in the schism, rie put t om and t 1 aoe 
affirmation is very true, and shows that progress is as cer- | hUrches under the ban, It is hopef ligare] Aided of the 


; hurch upon itself. It shows that ‘the ie inside 
tain and orderly in religion as in philosophy or science. » hi a hee 
Will the Bishop stand by the logic of his affirmation and the logic of whioh ja Mane e outside must bre 


declare upon the same basis, and for the same reasons, that ee P i pane depolarized, and the superficia = 
the sermons written eighteen hundred years ago could be | NCeS Of the clergy exposed, the people of the wor! 


profitably revised, or better ones written to-day? ; make haste to a better and héppler life.. r r ser gga 


ashing 


Charles O'Conor, counsel for Jeff. Davis, has been making 3 . Jee po l 
another effort for the release of his protege. He has suc- THE LIQUOR yt OF ee 
ceeded in obtaining a writ of habeas corpus which has been RUTOR PAW nidan Z 

A Boston paper says: = i at a 


placed in the hands of a United States Marshal, returnable ‘(The enforo eet Gfithe Probibitory : res Law. 

on the 13th inst. in Boston on the Ist day of April. AN the retail. 
The Judiciary Committee is in session, hearing evidence | ments, including the lager beer saloons anc ete ee 

on the impeachment question. It is supposed the evidence | except the bar rooms of the hotels. Ni SOR s mad 

will be all in and the Committee ready to report by the first | Wholesale houses.” joy: 

of June. Should they report in favor of impeachment,| A beautiful prohibition ! Capital fe for 

there will be an extra session of the Senate in July. care the wholesale houses for the ‘* 
Several of our Senators are going South to address the |! the country round purchases- 


people on the political issues of the country. way we neve been doing the la st t 
bap 


i ually Deen yan-| Ot buttostng at the r sf Hn 
e following to the Mexican Minister Romero, good for nothing unless; probibit the manufactu 


ri Washington, afateanihe cuca article, as the SEE law ae na bs at wet 
“NEw ORLEANS, April 30. : Cun ruj s 
“M. Romero: Miramon is dead. The TAI forces ; pore 
are disbanded, Marquese is completely defeated. Quere- 


“CARD FROM M EMMA HARDINGE 

taro is taken. Maximilian is hidden. EDITORS SPIRITUAL REPUBL my card ublished to 
(Signed) the citizens of St. Louis, in appea for o i for the ‘unhappy 

'GHT,] I 


a 


# 


“RAMON S. Draz.”’ 


apna sum of money, in ER for the cession o. 
the Russian possessions in America. 


; . z Home in Kneeland: r Boston. 
DESTRUCTION OF SHEEP BY DOGS. needs correction, under the fo ye 


The Report of the pe destiny of Agriculture for Maroh speaks at | sent a check for five} 


dogs, and thet value was $2}000,000. The number injured was three 
hundred thousand, and thé loss is estimated at $600,000. The numbe 
of dogs in the country is computed at fiye millions, their annual ext in St. Louis, wth a an ov ena 
pense ten dollars per head, and the sum total of their subsistence fifty” women, there was erally 
millions of dollars—an immense sum to bestow upon a class of animals humble place of refuge, no hin 
the most of which are worthless, and many of them causing great mis- | & grave.’ A : 
chief to the farmer. ‘ 
We have no spite to vent against the canine race, or aught soseen eh metodo eel aies » were 
else that lives, but we are of the opinion, seriously, that best by public addresses and oe to aa t e 
were the dogs all beheaded, ‘“‘ the world would be the better solved to take advantage of the accident of the five oh 
for it.” If the above opinion be thought cruel, we point to dred dollars I had sent to Boston being det: "air 
“the lambs that are slain,” and ask, “ how much better is | draw it and besto) it instead on the 6, 
a dog than a sheep.” Louis. I did so; 
Does some one love a poodle and protest? He or she had Boston, immedi 
better adopt a child and give it an equal amount of care, or hope of ‘making 
more. The commendation volunteered to those who “ had nounced, 
done it unto the least of these,” was applied to those who | April Ist, at the Prosi 


loved and cared for children—not poodles or ** tan terriers. ai sum should b 


= Female tt 
MRS. 8. E. WARN. ER. it could b 


The following Preamble and Resolutions were adopted by informatio 
the Society of Spiritualists at Beloit, Wis., at the close of or one hun 
Mrs. Warner’s engagement,in that AEN city. We are poor op 
glad to notice the success of the good and true workers of | do rs wer 
the day; > one i 
Wueneas: Mrs. S. E. Warner has just completed her course of lec- | Da 
tures at this place with great profit to us, and is about to separate canna 
from ns. Therefore, mes 
Resolved, That we cannot part from her without commending Ker to ea 


mH n the eure 
T 
ant of | 


power, and a genuine medium, dai | 
Resolved, That we shall be always happy to waloonge her back to 


has inspired among us all during hor engagement here, , san aye i you 


May 11; 1867 
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VOICES FROM THE PEOPLE. 
“Let every man bayo duo liberty to speak an honest mind in every 
land.” 


‘FROM M. ©. BENT. 


EDITORS SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC: Through your most ex- 
cellent paper, I wish to give a short account of the condi- 
tion of our cause in this locality. My lecturing field, since 
last December, has been in Columbia county, Wisconsin ; 
my regular Sunday appointments being confined to three 
towns. In one of these places, Otsego, we have usually 
had full houses, and attentive listeners; many who lay no 
claim to the name of Spiritualist have taken an interest in 
the meetings and contributed to their support; and a kind 
and fraternal spirit has been manifested, which is truly 
cheering to witness. In the other places, some of the 
Spiritualists haye settled down into a condition of indiffer 
ence, and the few who are determined to do all they can- 
for the advancement of the cause, find it difficult to keep 
up a very great interest in the meetings; but it is hoped 
that there will soon be an awakening among the Spiritual- 
ists in these places. During the past winter and pregent 
spring, I have given three lectures in Portage City, where 
a liberal element is working, that is already becoming a 
power in the place. Early in the past winter, Rev. G. F. 
Whitfield, Unitarian, commenced his labors in Portage, 
speaking the first Sunday after his arrival to an audience of 
twelve; but, by his earnest labors, the audiences have con- 
tinually increased, and now number about one hundred, I 
had the pleasure of listening to a discourse -of his, Sunday 
afternoon, April 14th, upon the Theology, Anthropology 
and Christology of Modern Spiritualism. He quoted from 
the writings of Bros. Davis, Finney, Loveland and others, 
upon these points, and endorsed their sentiments, saying, 
that there was nothing in genuine Spiritualism to frighten 
a liberal people; but that it was purifying and elevating to 
humanity. Although the views of Spiritualists concerning 
Christ might not be accepted by all Universalists and some 

Unitarians, yet he saw a deep and holy reverence in their 
teachings for Christ, they laying more stress upon the 
Christ principle or spirit, than the man Jesus, and then 
added: “The great sins of the Churches have been in 
Bible worship and Christ worship.” From the depths of 
of my soul I thank this earnest brother for the words of 
truth he sent forth on that occasion, and hope all Spiritual- 
ists will unite with the other liberal clements in that place, 
and give him a hearty support. In a conversation with 
him, he informed me that he was reading Tus SPIRITUAL 
REPUBLIC, and esteemed it a very high toned and excellent 
paper. The society of which heis the honored pastor, 
kindly gave me the use of their pleasant hall for a lecture 
in the evening, and generally came out with their preacher 
to listen, an act of liberality which I deeply appreciate, 
and for which I feel most thankful. It seems to me that 
what is most needed at this time, is for Spiritualists to 
take a firmer hold of the principles of their philosophy, 
and wherever they can, work in conjunction with those of 
like liberal sentiments for human advancement, 

With my best wishes for the prosperity of your REPUBLIC, 
I subscribe myself yours for truth and progress. 

“Pardeeyille, Wis., April 27, 1867. 


FROM M. A. TREGO. 
AGITATE! AGJTATE ! 


EEITORS SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC: I have noticed of late 
an agitation of the waters, in regard to infanticide and 
fratricide. This is a fayorable symptom. We have long 
wished to see the public interested in this matter, but are 
somewhat amused and disgusted to hear men who, silent 
respecting this sin, condemn its suffering victims. They 
say: “Have them tried and executed for murder, or, at 
least, imprisoned. Our wives must submit to us!” Of 
course, gratify the lusts of their husbands ; for it is written, 
“ He shall rule over her.” When she does what she often 
believes to be the least of two great ecrimes—arresting the 
devolopment of unwelcome children—he, her lord and mas- 
ter, would haye her publicly exposed and punished as a 
murderer ! 

Reflect! Oh, man! Does not the sin lie at thine own 
door? Where is the intelligent married woman who would 
not gladly endure the suffering of bringing into the world 
children of love and mutual desire? What a blessing to 
her life would such children be! What a blessing to 
humanity ; beautiful and harmonious in character; no fear 
of their going astray ; no fear that they will bring down 
her gray hairs in sorrow tothe grave! No, no! under such 
conditions her life would be one continued song of praise 

and thanksgiving. 
God—a savior of mankind—the angels surely would rejoice 
with exceeding great joy, for that soul would not need to 
be “‘ born again.” There is much said now-a-days about 
divorce cases, especially. among Spiritualists. So far as I 
have known, the real cause of disruption has been, that the 
woman dared to assert her right to control her own body, 
and not prostitute it to unholy purposes. The selfish hus- 
band, growing jealous, has often wronged and slandered 
her most shamefully. Or, when he has had the PAPRI 


A child born of the spirit—a son of 


who receive their instructions from a young lady friend o 


munks.”” As she communicated to him their sme uy 
stood for a moment with a look of *‘/oly horror” all o 


to do otherwise, the selfish, suspicious world has done the 
same, until her heart was crushed, and her life one con- 
tinued strain of agony. Oh, I tell you, men of passion, 
who stand in high places and loudly condemn, there are 
two sides to this question. One is cause; the other effect. 
**Let him that is without sin cast the first stone.” The 
world is so full of selfish passion, it does not believe that a 
pure, unselfish affection can exist between two of the op- 
posite sex. Shame on such a state of morals; such a reli- 
gion! Heaven hasten the day when all will be pure as the 
angels; when divine use will be considered the only legiti- 
mate use of the sexual organism, Pure souls in pure bodies 
is what we want. I have no false modesty in regard to 
these matters ; no excuses to make for plain talk. There 
is need of reform in this department of life, and I am 
willing to labor for it by precept and example, 
Harmonial Home, April, 1867. 


FROM A, CRAWFORD. 


EDITORS SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC: 
write to editors, except on business, being @ware that they 


are generally overcrowded with correspondence, much of it 
undesirable ; 
my testimony to the already great mass received by you, as 
evidence of the high appreciation which the REPUBLIC 
meets and merits among its many readers, 

Mrs. Corbin’s story alone, is well worth the price of your 
paper for one year. 
there was but slight hopes of the uplifting of hamanity till 
woman was better known by us “‘lords,’”’ (the assumption 
causes me to blush for my sex) and till such knowledge 
should be followed by equitable legislation, My impression 
is, that “ A Woman's Seeret” will accomplish a greater 
work in the field of social and physical reform, than any 
other work yet written. 

Ralph Darrell, as the world goes, Leet pass for pure 
gold, and yet how much dross in his composition, as com- 
pared with Dr. Gaines and Abraham Gladstone. But alas 
for the world’s R. P. Claverings! that there should be so 
many. 
workers. as are engaged in publishing THE SPIRITUAL 
REPUBLIC, and in contributing valuable essays, and enno- 
bling thoughts to its columns, be well sustained by an ap- 
preciative public. 


but on this occasion, I fee] constrained to add 


Although a man I have long felt that 


There is a gigantic work to do, and may such 


I will do all I can to add to your list of pare 
Memphis, Tenn., April 27, 1867. 


FROM HENRY J. OSBORNE. 
EDITORS SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC : Ihave just read in No. 


16 of your paper, Bro. John Orvis’ letter to you. I like it 
—so much that I stop in the midst of my work to say a few 
words as concisely as possible to express my views, as to 
remedies of eyils mourned. , He is not alone. 
ceived by me from all quarters say the same thing. 
ness ought to be shuffled off before we enter the vestibule 
of this grand temple. 
cause can prosper with a grain of it. 
people will keep ever with us. If we deserve success, it 
will come. The seekers after uses are our men; they deserve 
success, and aid is, or ought to be, theirs. , 
question with too many is, will it pay. It ought to be, 
what is duty? We can spare all else to the orthodox—let 
them go—sooner the better. Organized effort is what is 
needed. Manisa gregarious animal, must have associations, 
will have them; but two workers in the same cause who 
cannot agree ought instantly to separate; there is room for 
both, if honest-hearted. But the insincere and dishonest 
will fail—come to naught, and ought to. Let him go. I 
shun tale-bearers and detractors. Want nothing to do with 
any who ignore largest charity. Something wrong there. 
But my Brother answers his question admirably; we can 
add nothing except cordial assent. Brother, heart and hand 
I greet you. 


Letters re- 
Selfish- 


Leave it with old theology. No 
If we lead aright, the 


Ae ! the first 


2) ao “Rk 


Augusta, Ga., April 22, 1867... Pee ar 
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FROM ADDIE L. BULLOU. oe 
A MOUTHFUL OF BIGOTRY. 
EDITORS SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC: We have here in Man- 


kato, a clergy who are trying every means to put down the 
“Devil Spiritualism.” 
Lyceum movement, and that we are trying to get up an 
interest that way, so, of course, they must deyise attrac- 
tions to keep the little ones in the Sunday Schools.  — — 


They have heard somewhat of the 


* 


“Rosebud,” “Dewdrop,” ‘Evening Star,” “Morning 


Star,” (in honor to the missionary ship, Morning Star,) &e. | fe 


Jast Sunday he wished to give a name toa class of boys, 
mine, to which they expressed a wish to be called “ Chip- 


his solemn yisage. Then with this 


It is not often that I 


of money} ie ance 


entirely aratireabenr uh vii r =? 
process is perfeetly simple and raim: Itis easier to do it 
than not to do it, in fact, like perpen 2 naia aier 
is it diffieult to understand or com) An l 
heart can understand thi s, if it isc 
less than common sense, even 
very common resort | 


smirk of modesty ani 
They have gone so farin imitation of the Lyceum, that} , ty 


they give to the classes names, sweet and suggestive. ; 
The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church has given |- 
some of the classes the following appropriate names: 


“Oh! no; if it was a weekday, and you were out doors at 
play, that might do, but not in this case.” 

God can make rosebuds and dewdrops but he could never 
condescend to a chipmunk, of course. 

The same minister tells little boys that their pons are 
“red with the blood of Christ.” They must, when at riper 
years, respect such teachings, one would suppose, 

Mankato, Minn., April 9th, 1867. 


GLEANINGS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


The following extract from a private letter speaks for 
itself. It is dated, Manchester, N. H., April 8, 1867: . 
“ Lastnight I went to an Advent meeting for the {first 
time in my life: Subject, “Exposition of Spiritualism,” 
In the course of his lecture, the speaker dared eny man in 
the state of New Hampshire to meet him in debate. He 
was somewhat taken down by being met on the spot by a 
Spiritualist, one Dr. Wright, a stranger to me. I also 
learned, there were about 800 Spiritualists in this city. 
“Mr. Advent was glad to Aros ei aa 
continue the subject at some fature Oni: ea amy geet © 
“We shall keep watch of him, and he will doubtless be 


met and have an opportunity to answer a few questions, if 
nothing more.” : f 


FROM S. J. WILLIS. 

We have determined to have a State Spiritualist Conven- 
tion in Lawrence, Kansas, the last of summer or early 
autumn. This will give us power. The issue of ee 
suffrage is to be tested at the ballot-box in our Sta 
fall; and as Spiritualists are all in favor, 50 far as Ik 
we hope to be a force on the right side. If we could ty 
the efforts of some whole-souled lecturers, it would aid us 
very much, and they would be sustained. F 

Lawrence, Kansas, April 21, 1867. ii 


FROM L——., % 

EDITOR PEN RerugLic: I have been cen much inter- 
ested in articles in behalf of“ the great] in our 
land and world, which have appeared in your paper. Judg; 
ing the RepuBLic by its fruits, it is among the foremost, 
best and most religious papers in the land; at least I so 
regard it. That religion which entirely wede rights 
of the great labor interest, and which is ever bowing, scrap- 
ing and fawning before capital, I, for one, am perfectly 


' | disgusted with. The less the world has of it the better, 


[ hesitate not to affirm. I care not how long its faces, or 
how loud and long its prayers. I pronounce it an unmiti- 
gated enrse to mankind, and there is enough of it in the 
world. The search therefor will not be like tnat for the 
ideal of our modern perfectionists. There is no Christian 
perfection which does not acknowledge : defend the 
rights of labor against the encroachments of capital, for 
God defends them to their utmost extent ; and that religion 
which does not do it stands revealed, of course. ý 

I shall be happy to contribute to the cause of humanity, 
and to the interest and success of your paper also, for I 
think this can be found in a ae human 
rights. er z ap s 
The question of "the hour -is, art abet eae finan- 
ces, or the scientific institution of saber te PR Iam of the 
opinion that it is not entirely s FiA ignore it, or as safe as 
it is generally deemed to be and to have been. We shall 
see. sE ÀC D 
Christianity is set to éiki, and defend him from all 
danger of any and every kind; and certainly it is bound to- 


defend him from usury, and if it fails in 
vital, for all human. wrongs are haroa tet in 


little word, usury, and hence its utter and entire ec 
tion in the Bible. If God himself had failed at 
his character, as revealed, could not be vindicated. 
the word usury in the sense 


oint 
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meant to be included in their prophecy for April, they must | requires a priori analysis and reflection upon the science of 
have got the poles of their prophetie needle reversed, for | society, but rather the order of interest, which may be fol- 


with us the early part of April was fine and pleasant, but} lowed without the irksome necessity of thinking. 


“The 


since the middle it has been dreary, wet and cold, with | height charms us,” says the German poet-philosopher, “but 


winds more like autumn. 


But I trust they will not be dis- | the steps that lead to it do not. With the summit in our eye 
couraged, for we have the promise of a Weather guage in the | we love to walk leisurely along the plain. 
News, which, if perfected to scientific certainty, will be of| to think is hard.” 


To act is easy ; 
And it is easy to fall into the train of 


great value, and I have Jong believed in the possibility of | those active and already organized movements for the en- 


scientific prophecy, based upon a knowledge of the methods 
I think the mistake in this case | oppression, requiring thought, still remain uneanyassed, and 


of nature’s occult forces. 


may have arisen from the remoteness attached to the band | therefore unknown; 
Spiritualism teaches me that the living 
present, teeming with facts and shining with philosophy, 
breaking into burning speech from the very stones upon 
and pointing upward with a million 


of prognosticators ! 


which we tread, 


franchisement of the human race, the reasons for whose 


but it is not easy to point out the fal- 
lacy on which nearly all popular reform movements are 
based, and which keeps the moral doctors, like the non- 
producing pill-mongers of mankind, in perpetual demand. 
Averse to new and radical methods of reform, shrinking 


jewelled fingers, which nature carves from the flesh of| from every proposition for widening its humane landmarks, 
flowers, is inflnitely more relixble ¢o us than the remote | the well fed portion of society prefers to move complacently 


dreams of antique mystery. 


of distance, tliat none may read its real expression, 


“Distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” and fain would theology hold its hydra- 


form in the haze of antiquity, and mantle it with the charm |. 
Save | rectify their material interests. 


along the plain, with the millennium in the distance. For 
it is vastly easier to dwell, with saintly eloquence, on the 
immaterial or spiritual needs of men and women than fo 
It is easier to divorce ‘ reli- 


those who wear the magic goggles, and are willing to live | gious duties” from “ worldly obligations,” than to discover 


a lie that the mystery of Godliness may be vindicated. Let 
us labor to rend the veil of mystery, whether it hang upon 


and apply the principles of social science that would render 
the divoree superfluous and unnecessary. Yet there is no 


the blushing face of the flower, or the “remote” character | real settlement of the grave religious concerns of life until 


of a doubtful religion. 

Let us have a prophecy direct from the lips of science, 
interpreted, if need be, by those who are familiar with the 
tongue of nature, and then let us all struggle to become 
faithful interpreters of the same. Ido not object to pro- 
plecy ; I believe init. but I do not believe that remoteness 
adds anything to the claim of authority. At least, if it 
does, Cattaraugus is an exception. 

New Albion, April 39, 1867. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL REFORM. 
. “Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just— 


And he but naked, theugh locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


THE MAN. 
Is a man the whit the better 
For his riches and his gains? 
For his acres and his palace— 
If his inmost heart is callous— 
Is a man a whit the better? 


And if a man’s no whit the better 
For his coffers and his mines, 
For his purple and fine linen, 
Por hts vineyards and Nis wines, 
Why do thousands bend the knee, 
And cringe in mean servility, 
If a man’s no whit the better? 


Is a man a whit the worse 
For a lowly dress of rags? 
Though he owns no lordly rental, 
If his heart is kindand gentle, 

Is a man a whit the worse? 


And if a man’s no whit the worse 
For a poor and lowly stand, 
For an empty even pocket, 
And a brawny, working hand, 
Why do thousands pass him by, 
With a cold and scornful eye, 
If a man’s no whit the worse? 


MATERIAL INDEPENDENCE OF WOMAN. 
BY BRYAN J. BUTTS. 


It would be easier, perhaps, to write a book than to focal- 
ize, in the space of a single lecture, a philosophical state- 
ment of woman’s relation to the material prosperity of 
mankind, or to draft, from an infallible basis, her Declara- 
tion of Independence. It has been remarked by Henry 
Ward Beecher, apparently with some surprise, how many 
human interests center in the question of Labor. We are 
all of us, I-trust, sympathetically and morally impressed 
with the elevation and grandeur of any moyement which 
contemplates the emancipation of woman from the pressure 
of those materia )imitations that weigh down her spirit, 
and mar the divinity of her person and the glory of her 
work. But a few among us may have a consciousness, 
equally of the fundamental importance of “ Woman's 
Rights,” and of our own incompetency, and consequent 
disinclination, to penetrate to causes, and thence elucidate 
the question in all its consecutive relations. Such a task 
can be performed only by the profoundest and clearest 
thinkers, and eyen when performed must yet wait, like the 
political science of Adam Smith, the skepticism of several 
generations of semi-reformers for an appreciative audience. 

There is no cause which can take precedence of the mate- 
rial independence of woman; none which can more justly 
be clothed in the similitude of'a mountain, which it is much 
easier to address, in eloquent apostrophe, than directly to 
ascend, or to penetrate with the tunnel of persistent and 
skillful enginery. 

Therefore, of the two general methods of speaking upon 


grave questions, I do not adopt the logical order, which | 


the material question is answered: WHAT 1s INTEREST Î 
For to answer this question is to reach the causes of the 
poverty, crimes and prostitutions of the men and the women 
whom our religion would save, and our philanthropy would 
cure. To evade this question, as if the high duties of life 
could be fulfilled independent of any radical changes in the 
political or social structure of general society, is to banish 
God from the material world, and publish our practical 
atheism. It is to set off, by itself, and so to grant perpetual 
license to a political and monetary monopoly, whose ruling 
minorities and serving majorities may be likened to the 
whales and “smaller fishes” of the silurian seas. It is to 
say that might makes right, that the witless have no claim 
upon the intelligent, the weak upon the strong, childhood 
and simplicity upon manhood and nobility; that Eternal 
Justice hath no earthly throne for human appeal. 


Of all classes of society, not excepting, perhaps, its cler- 


‘gymen, women are the most dependent upon the money- 


power of the age. There is a withering satire in the 
accepted fact that the preachers are supported by their 
congregations and the women by their husbands. The 
world’s great material error, and eyen its great moral 
redemption, lies within the folds-of-its money-purse. 

that ie-looked-into; Judas will-betray nis master, and hang 
himself, leaving coming ages to go and do likewise. 
The truth is, we are ‘‘immorally situated,” I once said to a 
liberal clergyman. ‘Yes,’ he very aptly replied, “and 
like the smaller fishes you speak of, we are in immoral situ- 
ations.” Which must be interpreted to mean that the very 
basis of our material life, which centers in labor and the 
right to its productions, is essentially immoral and irreli- 
gious, the fruitful source of war and slavery, and of the 
pauperism and crime which stalk the earth in solemn bur- 
lesque on a distributive justice which first neglects or de 
spises the claims, and finally pities or deplores the fate of 
the weak and desperate members of the social state. 

It would be too much to expect, judging by the lamp of 
past experience, that the cause of woman should absolutely 
escape the opposition of every other unorganized and un- 
popularized effort for human amelioration, especially when 
it reaches that most radical plane of its growth, and de- 
mands for woman a material and political, as well as a merely 
sentimental independence. It is obvious that society is 
already disposed to accord to her not only an equal share 
but a large monopoly of the talk and display of social and 
fashionable life, and even to grant a full freedom of speech 
and person anywhere within the governmental lines drawn 
by statesmen and political economists ; but it is not so ob- 
vious that society is prepared to admit woman asa co-equal 
partner in the control of its moneyed and material interests. 
She may be allowed to adorn, or rather to deform her per- 
son by conspicuous bonnet or crinoline, to sing or lecture in 
public, or teach a district school; for none of these func- 
tions have a direct bearing upon the political structure of 
society. And yet, while that structure stands, like a mail 
of iron, impervious-to her entrance, all other ‘‘conceded 
rights” must be regarded as privileges rather than rights. 
The favorite ‘‘ man-servant”’ of a Henry Clay may enjoy the 
granted privilege of promenading in his proprietor’s hat 
and vest, or of “ preaching the gospel” to his colored breth- 
ren, and his “maid-servant ° may be free to wear as fine 
a bonnet as her mistress can purchase with her generous 
master’s money; but these are not RIGHTS, so long as 
“ equality before the law” and an eligibility to his own 
place in the Senate remain unconceded, by the “great 
statesman ” to both “ man-servant” and “maid-servant.” 

The privileges gallantly granted, by masculine generosity, 
to the “ weaker sex,” may be valuable as rendering the 
subordination tolerable, and as hiding from the wiyes and 
daughters of “good providers” the same chain which chafes 
the sensitive limbs, or aspiring souls of less favored women; 
but the infringement upon woman’s inalienable sovereignty 
is only the more subtle and vicious, and will continue t 
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that hammer and the anvil of justice, turn the rusty pig- 
iron of man-made Institutions into burnished steel that 
shall reflect the divinity of their countenances, and reveal 
to their sisters in the cellars and garrets of those institu- 
tions, the hopeful faces of the bending seraphs. Nerved 
with a giant will to penetrate to the very citadel of their 
social wrongs, they will be clothed aoe with anarmor ad- 
equate to the moral battle for the righfS of their sex. 
But that the emancipation of woman is to be gained with- 
out the steel of earnest effort, or her boat moored gently 
into the port of freedom, in the name of charity, or through 
the pure gallantry of the world’s capitalist or statesman, is 
an idle dream. The material bands that fetter her imma- 
culate cause are not only without feeling, but worse than 
all, without knowledge. Those bands feel nothing and 
know nothing. That outcast woman, pale and wretched, 
should promenade the back streets of crowded cities whose 
front streets are lined with busy merchants or dreamy phil- 
anthropists, and whose great anniversaries good men and 
women go up annually to celebrate, is a fact which seldom 
crosses the threshold of thriving capitalists; and yet, to 
hasten the transit of that fact across that threshold till the 
hours of labor for working women shall be reduced to their 
minimum of justice, and their incomes shall equal those of 
men, is a measure involving a profounder philanthropy than 
has hitherto commanded the thought, still less the active 
energies of any considerable number of reformers. 

The laboring classes, in respect to their material means, 
and the power these means confer, are more dependent, in 
other words, more enslaved, as a rule, than their employers. 
In a subdivision of these classes women are more dependent 
that is to say, more enslaved than men. And if it be true, 
as it is, in part, that the producing classes among men must 
engineer their own elevation, however scanty their capital 
of purse or of brain, it is far more painfully true of women, 
who are not only dependent upon the male capitalist, but 
also to some extent upon the male laborer. And what 
makes it most painfully true of woman is the fact that 
society, at large, is more indifferent to her emancipation than 
it is to man’s. 


According to the statements of Mayor Hoffman, made in 
a late speech to a meeting heldin behalf of working women, 
there are now in the city of New York 30,000 women, who 
work on an average of from twelve to fifteen hours per day, 
for the average compensation of 33 cents; or at about 22 
cents each for ten hours work. And such is the material 
dependence of these women that crafty men are able to 
force contracts upon them at starvation prices, and then 
sell their work for five times the amount they pay for it. 
Pantaloons, for whose making a tailor can command $4, are 
made by many of these women for 20 cents a pair! In the 
eloquent language of a female writer: 

“ Who are the beings, and what is their genius and mission, whose 
frail, angel illumined organisms are subjected to such a dependence as 
this? They are the mothers of the race! Yet the mother knows not 
herself—what momentous powers are hers; that she can mould an 
angel in a human form by the influence of her own thoughts, feelings 
and aspirations; that it may be given into her hands to bless the world 
with her divine likeness ; a poet who shall upraise the famishing, thirst- 
ing millions by the potent magic of religion and purest song; an artist 
who shall exalt the souls of thousands upon thousands; a seer who 
shall pierce the brightest future for the consolation of humanity; a 
philanthropist, second to none of the great enes we revere. But relieved 
from the overhanging dread of poverty, fairly and justly remunerated 
for the work of her hands, the product of her brain, she could defy the 
libertine, and escape the‘ four square walls’ of her present industrial 
prison.” 

Thus the most vital of all questions to be settled by 
thinking women is that of their true relations to a material 
order of society at whose behest, and with pale and blood- 
less fingers, so many of their unthinking sex continue to 
ply the painful needle in the interest of the masculine capi- 
talist. Ifit be of little present concern to the monopolist 
of woman’s time and strength, it is of no idle concern to 
her or to the world to know the true line of justice, and to 
determine forever whether she will religiously continue to 

stitch her own funeral shroud, or claim an empire over her 
time and its products, and thus transfer her stitches to the 
unfinished robe of the Angel of Justice—whose touch alone 
is the healing of the nations! 


From this standpoint of observation it is obvious that 
woman’s relation to the production and distribution of 
wealth is as much more important than man’s as her mate- 
rial resources are more circumscribed, and her social condi- 
tion more dependent than his. When, as a result of her 
dependence, she is degraded to that lowest plane of error 
and of weakness where the sunlight of truth and purity 
refuses to shine, the benevolent among the independent 
classes are impressed, for the first time, with the need of 
some sort of aid or amelioration; and here enters the Angel 
of Charity. 

But, if in freeing the women from their limitations, we 
arrive no nearer to actual causes or remedies than the an- 
cient Hindoos, or Chinese, we may as well cease to advocate 
human rights, and be content with almsgiving. For if 
there be any divinity in the instinet which underlies her 
cause there is a braver calling for the pioneer woman of 
our times than to continue to be the recipient or advocate 
of public or private charity for her sex. In that word—a 


magnanimous word, if it could ever be employed by the 
taue heirs of the world’s material wealth—lies the pleasant 
fallacy which she will not fail to see and expose. As super- 
ficial as it is powerless to permanently lift a single woman 
from the fearful vortex whose putrid waters still flow on, it 
is marvelous that any reformer should be content to herald 
it as a measure of emancipation, or as anything other than 
an apology for justice. Go to the bosom of the Catholic 
church, and asleep in the arms ofa despotism which counts 
the riches of the people a crime and their poverty a step- 
ping stone to paradise, you will find the true sisters of 
charity, who preach and practice thé heavenly virtue with- 
out apology or hypocrisy, because without knowledge. But 
go not to a woman’s rights meeting, in the nineteenth ĉen- 
tury, to ask alms in her behalf, unless you would degrade 
her cause to the level of Jesuitical philanthropy. Kings 
and queens need not our charity ; and men and women, in 
possession of their rights, are kings and queens, individual 
sovereigns of their own estates. For where Justice begins 
Charity ends; and in advance of justice charity is a 
mockery. 

I know that charity, in her supreme office, says to the 
outcast woman: ‘‘ Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin 
no more.” But alas! go WHERE? Back to her only home, 
the brothel, and without sin? That is morally impossible. 
To the hospital or reform school, to be followed by others 
as soon as their beauty fades? That would perpetuate the 
primary school. Back to the bosom of society? But that 
would be to say, ‘‘Come!’’ not go; and we would guard 
our own homes from all “ appearance of evil.” And so the 
poor woman is left alone—blessed, indeed, by the divine 
sympathy of the Christly men and women of our time ; but 
the violets that spring up at her feet, under the transient 
sumbeam, are nipped in the chill air of her first encounter 
with respectable society, and she is driven back, in her 
moral solitude, to ask the question—solemn, to her, as death 
and the grave: “ What shall I wear?” She hears the 
answer from Society: ‘“ Only virtuous women are supported 
by men in marriage.” Then from the married owners of 
the gilded saloon : ‘t We will support you out of marriage.” 
But it is our purpose to put into the mouths of all the 
women in the nation the effectual reply: “ We will support 
ourselves, gentlemen!” To this end, we hail an increase of 
wages and time for self-culture for both sexes, which will 
tend to render labor honorable, and thus drain the sources 
of the great ‘‘ Social Evil.” 


I am aware that the ignorance of the masses of women on 
all questions of social science, especially of social science in 
its bearings upon their own independence, renders a positive 
and thorough discussion of their material interests liable to 
misinterpretation, both by themselves and the complaisant 
monopolist of their rightful incomes. But until this igno- 
rance is itself dispelled, and both men and women are edu- 
cated to know who are the rightful property-holders, as 
well as office-holders, the self- supporting arch of universal 
freedom will still remain unbuilt. 

In the vindication of- the cause of pip presen wonten;i0 
less than that of the American slave, the policy of gradual 
emancipation is as narrow-sighted as it is immoral. Behold 
the mole-eyed statesmanship which has sapped and wasted 
the possible wealth and peace of the nation through its long 
neglect to enact justice, and its stupid preference of slave- 
labor to the multifarious,productions of freemen! What 
untold riches and material prosperity were wasted in efforts 
to do right by degress! The slave's cause was deferred in 
the pretended interest of the white man. And now, in the 
supposed interest of the black man, the great Sumner would 
defer the enfranchisement of woman—her ability to vote 
herself a legal right even to the bonnet she wears, or the 
cottage her own needle has earned, and which her material 
lord may have raffled away! For woman’s command of 
the ballot is indispensable to her command of property, and 
must precede her complete emancipation. : 

“By what process of reasoning Charles Sumner was able to stand mp’ 
in the Senate,” said a band of equal suffrage petitioners in 1866, “and | 
rebuke 15,000,000 disfranchised tax-payers for the exe 


ais 


‘heir 


right of petition merely, is past understanding. Ifhe felt that this was | social and 
not the time for women to even mention her right to representation, ur 


why did he not take breath in some of his splendid periods and 
to relieve shirtmakers and dressmakers, and all women of property, 
from the tyranny of taxation?” 


To which might be added, why did he not pause, before 


entering a bar to human emancipation from this new | quar- | 
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thus modified the material destiny and shaped the civiliza- 
tion of States, what will she do for mankind as a free s 
woman? Even in the present order of society, if the hus- 
band is stimulated, as he toils in the cornfield or the factory, 
to increased and sustained effort by visions of the approving 
smiles or tearful sympathy of the “angel of the household,” 
who will greet him at the threshold om his return from 
labor, who is the chief producer? If the coarsest muscle of 
the country is paralyzed in the absence of motive, or the 
leadership of the capitalist, what a paralysis would fall 
upon the very springs of material prosperity in the absence 
of the finer magnetism of woman ! 

To object that a woman is not a normal producer, on the 
same plane with man, isto strengthen and not lessen the 
cause for her disenthrallment, and only intensify the wrong 
that now impedes her progress, or burdens the wings of 
her genius with the grosser material service of society. For 
the very prejudices which render it improper for some 
women to enter the sphere of physical labor at all, render 
it quite proper for others to be esl Ta for E Me, under our 
so-called free institutions ! Let it be observ L it 
the fastidious order of society AS IT 18, in: 
women is arbitrarily dictated by law or public reran that 
she is expected to cart coal or scrub money-counters: to 
escape a more dishonorable means of living and not in the 
reign of distributive justice, which, by rendering it unneces- 
sary for either men or women to become beasts of burden; 
enables all classes to follow their normal callings, ~ 

Under a comprehensive or scientific theory of wealth, 
every active or reflective member, even of a despotic social 
state, isa producer. Take, for an illustration, a member of 
what some may consider the most doubtful class. of pro- 
ducers—the clergyman. He may perform little physical 
labor; he may be ignorant of bank stock or the state of the 
market ; but if the mental or moral tone of his mind be a 
single degree above the planeof general society, he becomes 
inevitably a producer, imparting his moral poe tonon- 
producers, and diminishing the number of prosp pective pau: 
pers and criminals on the one hand, ang Iio and Hi 
monopolists on the other, and thus adding ne w corte 
the industrial classes. wd alii 

But women are more than clergymen ; £0 far, at least, as 
the natural elevation and refinement of the moral feclings 
are concerned, and to doubt that ina free political State — 
they will enhance its wealth and its virtue, in a sense more 
subtle and powerful than is yet apprehended by jurist or — 
philanthropist, is to be an atheist to the incoming of that 
auspicious morning when the wing of the white eagle of 
universal liberty, purity and peace shall span the prosperous 
nations. 

Hopedale, Mass. ; 
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“Death is but a kind and welcome servant who unlocks with noise 
lees hand lif’s flower-encircled door to show us those we lore.” 


Died, in this city, on Sunday morning, April 21st, JOEL TALLMADGE, 
M. D., aged 78 years. 


Dr. Tallmadge was born in Columbia county, N. Y. At an early age 
he commenced the practice of medicine. Though quite young at the 
time of the war in 1512, yet he was among the first “volunteer | 
surgeons.” He was first and last on the field of battle. Dr. Tall- 
madge was a member of the New York Senate, while his brother, N. ) 
P. Tallmadge, was 2 senator in Congress from the same State. Hewas 

for many yearsa prominent member of the Methodist Episcopal church, | 
but with the advent of Spiritualism he became an earnest and faithful 
adherent to its divine philosophy. Dr. Tallmadge lived to see the 
friends of his youth pass away. Out of a large family but one, Major 
William Tallmadge, remains. His wife and four of six children have 
‘gone tothe Morning Land. He waited in faith and patience to join 
them there. 

The last month of his life here was passed with hisniece, Miss E. B. 

Tallmadge. She wis to him a faithful friend. a ministering spirit, 
waiting his call and watching over him lovingly tothelast. Though 
weak in body bis mind remained clear to the day of his death. He 
was conversant with the political question of the day; he watched with 
deep interest, the revolutions of the European powers and the revolu- 
tions in the religious world. He was familiar with the truths and 
beauties of Spiritualism. ‘This faith gives me force,” he would say. 
The day previous to the passing away of our friend a lady wentin to 
sit with him while his niece rested. “Do you know the persons who 
came with you?” he asked, “Ido not,’ was the reply. “They are a 
gentleman and lady,” he said, “and my wife is here too, she waits for 
me—I am dying.” “ Will you have your friends sent for?” “No, no, 
child,” he replied, “I am going to them—and I am so glad to go—yet I 
would wait Goa’s time.” He gave directions how and where tobe 
buried. “Lay me beside my wife in Fond du Lac, Wis.” This was his 
last request. Sunday morning he joined the waiting ones for a Sab- 
bath of rest in the “ Mountains of Life.” B. 


On Sunday morning, April 28th, MRS. MARY L. HOLLINSHEAD, of 
Fulton, Ill., passed to Spirit Life, aged 26 years. 


Mrs, Hollinshead was a Spiritualist. Her faith dispelled the gloom 
of the grave. She saw the Beyondand knew her little ones waited her 
there. She leaves a husband and one child; a mother and a sister. 
But her faith has brought peace to their hearts, they know that they 
will meet again in the Summer Land. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE PASHA AND ALL His RETINUE.—Rev. Oliver Crane, 
Missionary at Adrianople, writes: “The machine works admirably. 
There is no sewing machine but this in all Adrianople. We have had 
company after company to witness its magic operation, from the best 
classes in Adrianople; among them the Pasha and all his retinue. He 
bore away with him aspecimen of his own sewing, and was delighted. 
It has many admirers. Some want to purchase—all stand amazed at 
its telegraphic speed! ”’—[Letter to the Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co. 


EE 
VALUABLE Uses OF MAGNETISM.—Dr. J. Wilbur, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has removed his office to 112 Mason street, one street 
north of the Post office. He uses no medicine whatever, yet he chal- 
lenges competition from prescribers of drugs and nostrums. Patients 
at a distance are cured by magnetized paper, All that is requiredisa 
superscribed envelope and fifteen cents. Magnetised paper and con- 
sultation free to all who call at his office. Office hours from 10 to 12 
A.M.,1 to 5 P. M.,and7 to 9 P.M. 3-10-tf 
meets Ape e FF eg) 
Mrs. M. C. Jordan, Healing, Prophetic and Business 
medium, 133 Clark street, Room No. 9, Morrison’s Building. 
erabe AS > ce SE 
PoLAND’s Macio BILIous PowprErs.—These powders 
area surecure for liver complaint, and all billious derangements. They 
never fail. Can be obtained at all drug stores, or by mail. Price 50 
cents. C. G. CLARK & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fuller, Finch & Fuller, Chicago, General Agents. 3-3-ly 
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MEDICAL Notice.—Dr. Henry Slade, Clairvoyant Physi- 


cian, will examine the sickin person, or by hair, in his office, Merriman | stock, Vt., care of Thomas Middleton. 


Block, Jackson, Mich., every Friday andSaturday. Terms for examin- 
ation, $2. The money should accompany orders. 15-tf 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS. 


Roonesten, N. Y.—Tho Religious Society of Progressive Spiritualists 
meets every Sunday evening in Black’s Musical Institute, [Palmer’s 
Hall,) Main street. Public Circle Thursday evening. 

Children’s Progressive Lyceum meets at the same place every Sun- 
day at 2:30 P. M. 
` Meetinos at CutcAGo.—Re 
hold by the First Society of 


piritualists in Chicago, every Sunday, at 


P.M. > 
hildren’s Progressive Lyceum meets at the same hall every Sunday 
at 10:30 A. M. 


WILLIAMSBURG, N. Y.—Spiritual meetings are held one evening each 
week, in Continental Hall. 


Quincy, ILt.—The Association of Spiritualists and Friends of Progress 
meet every Sunday, at 214 P. M., for conference and addresses. Hall 
No. 130 Main street, third floor. - 


Srorats, Mtch.—Regular meetings of the “ Marmonial Society” morn- 
ing and evening in the “ Free Church.” 

Children’s Progressive Lyceum meets every Sunday at the sam 
place at 12:30 P. M. 

Crvoinnati.—The Spiritualists of Cincinnati, hold regular meetings 
on Sundays, at Greenwood Hall, corner of Sixth and Vine streets, at 
11 A. M, and 74 P. M. 


Ti ow. Music Hall—entrance on State street. Hours of meeting at | raugus Co., 


The Children’s Progressive Lyceum, meets in the same hall, every | Address, East Trumbull, Ohio. 


Sunday at 914 A.M. Seats free. 


-Fonp pu Lac, W1s.—Regular meetings at Moor’s Hall, corner of Maine | accordingly. 


and Fourth sis., at 10:30 A. M., and 7 o'clock P. M. 


Brooxtry, L. I—The Spiritualists and Friends of Progress hold | able distance of Chicago. Address, P. 0. box 2326, Chicago, Ill. 


regular meetings in Cumberlund Street Lecture Room, between Lafay- 
ette and DeKalb avenues, every Sunday at 3 and 744 P. M. 


GaxespurG, Itt.—The Friends of P. meet every Sunday at 


burg House, third story. 


11 A. M., and 7}¢ P. M., in Olmsted’s Hall, next building west of Gales- | Topeka, one third, and Wyandotte one third of the time fur the present. 7 citizens of Chicago at their 


lar morning and evening meetings are | accordingly. 


o | questions of the day. 


E SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC. 


| “a 
| New Youre Crrr—The First Society of Spiritualists holds meetings| Mrs. Kate Parker, Marengo, Il, lectures on S 
| every Sunday in Dodworth’s Hall. Seats free. cal Equality for Woman. 

Provipence, R. ie Mentions one held in Pratts rave. A Waybosset| L. Judd Pardee, Philadelphiu, Pa. $ 
street, Sunday afternoons at 3 and evenings at T3 o'clock. Progres-) Mre. Aue I x 
sive Lyceum meets every Sunday forenoon, at 103g Cag Ma By arih Rae f 

Mozrsaxa, N. mea Society of afg Spiritualists—As- G g Reed, lecturer, aprend o , 

bl 5 gton avenue and Pifthstreet. Services at . W. Rice, trance mediu we 
me corner ng | A Ai Wis. , | 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Meetings formerly held at Sansom street Hall are| J. T. Rouse, . Address, box 251, 
now held at Washington Hall, corner of Bighth and Spring Garden| Mrs.. M. Stowe calls to lecture Paci 
streets, every Sunday. The morning lecture is ed by the Chil- { Territories. Address San Jose, Cal. ee > 
dren’s Lyceum meeting, which is held at 10 o’clock—the lecture com- Mrs. Sarah M. Ti RAN i s cad Aa t 

Cleveland, 0. ri + áa 


mencing at 11}¢ A. M.; evening lecture at Tç. 
PutiapziPuis, Pa.—Friends of Progress hold meetings in their new | g Van 26 2 
that vicinity. i ae aes 


ball, Phenix bak every a afternoon at 3 o’clock P. M. ee 
dren’s Progressive Lyceum holds regular Sunday sessions at 10 4. w., in 
a I any Summers, Utilitarian, Galesburg, TIL, 


the same place. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Spiritualists hold meetings regularly in their Hall a 
and the Children’s Progressive Lyceum meets every Sunday afternoon | Lois Waisbrooker can be addressed at 
at 2 o’clock. Ts 4 day Minn. care of A, B> Register, till farth 

RiceMonD, IvD.—The Friends of Progress hold meetings in Henry | N: 

Hall every Sunday morning at 10:30 o’clock. Os 
Á = Children’s Progressive Lyceum weets in the same place at 2:50 | ings 
Osweco, N. Y.—The Spiritualists hold meetings every Sunay at 


jm 


sko- 


2 N.S. Warn Ance s T 
DADA p: au Term Hall, West ue street. 4 Address Woodbin, E E on owa y 
ildren’s gressive Lyceum meets at > Miss Elvi lock 1 : 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Association of Spiritualists hold meetings E.V mio bh re peim i 
and have addresses by able speakers, in Union League Hall, every Sun- Aa n lectures in New Bosto d 


day at 11 A. M. anà 7} P. M. 


Sr. Lovis.—The First Society of Spiritualists hold their meeting in 
the (new) Polytechnic Hall, corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets, at 


E. Whi S ally gt , Wis., May & $ : 
19; in Berlin, He wilt aiso apoak in Cincin 
daysinJune. A Clyde, 0. 


vied?) hee 


104 A. M. and 734 P, M. Children’s Lyceum at 3 P. M, Myron Colony, | A. A. Wheelock, trance and in tional sf 
Conductor. Mrs. M. J. Wilcoxson will labor in Ne 
—— June. Feiends'dn the BALDA LAI 


her services, please address, 
New Jersey. 


PUBLIC REGISTER. 

Mrs. Fannie Young, of Boston, will an 
We insert in this department the names of those whose address isan | West this winter. Address 285 Sout! 

item of public interest. s 


Rev. Orrin Abbott. Address Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. Adin Ballou, Hopedale, Mass. 

Mrs. H. F. M. Brown. Address drawer 6325 Chicago, Ill. 

B. J. Butts. Address Hopedale, Mass. 

Warren Chase. Address 544 Broadway, New York. 

Henry T. Child, M. D., 634 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prof. J. Edwin Churchhill. Address Pontiac, Mich 7 
Mrs. Eliza C. Clark, Address care of Banner of Light office. 


Dr. James Cooper, Bellefontaine, 0. : = 
Mrs. A Uy Gnomes r Spirits in spirit life ask all those who may read 

rs. Augusta S as Addresg box 815, Dowell, os agents in getting subscribers, thereby hastening the ¢ 
Mrs. Laura Cuppy’s address is San Francisco, Cal. course with the world of spirits shall be better und 
Andrew Jackson and Mary F. Davis can be addressed at Orange, N. J | the spirit world, piaced in my hands, ; 


Mrs. A. P. Davi i : i paper for three months, assuring me that afl 
= pela R: 273 Tenth street, Louisville, Ky. would be sustained by tbs ts baa 

r. E. C. Dunn. Address Rockford, Ill. The March, April and May numbers hare a 
Rev. James Francis, Address, Estherville, Emmet co., Iowa. 


manifested by the friends is such as to a Spi 
Isaac P. Greenleaf. Address Lowell, Mass: ing in enlarging the paper to thp above paui 
N. S. Greenleaf. Address Lowell, Mass. 


ber the initial number, consequently all subscrib 
‘their faith in the 
J. B. Harrison, Bloomington, Ill. F : h 


three gratuitous numbers, 

spirit world. 
W. H. Hoisington, lecturer. Address, Farmington, Wis. Terms, $1.00 a year in advance; single copies, 10 
Lyman C. Howe, trance speaker, Clear Creek, N- — EDITED RE MBS. 
Charles -A~ Hayden. Address §2 Monroe street, Chicago. 


S. S. Jones, President Illinois State Association of Spiritualists. 
Address, Room 12, Methodist Church Block, Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Emma M. Martin, inspirational speaker, Birmingham, Michigan 
Dr. Leo Miller, box 2326, Chicago, Ill. j 


aÁ 


ROSPECTUS GHAT see PANE 
i Bap ATE y +y Y ‘ * 3 

NEWS FROM THE SPIRIT WORLD. ~ 
DEPT EL E a nena 
Mediums are kondl to send in Communiéativ: i 


Prophecies, or to call at our office and have. 
them reported verbatim, free of chargo, 
sheet depends upon the support of 


mediums, and a liberal public. | vF wight 
Communications from mediums inserted free 


+ 


th 


r atrorog 
xistence o t i 
4 ee 


nes Hf sna 


ASTERN HYGEIAN HO eights, N. 
J., R. T. Trall, MD., TAN HOME, Florènos Helen 


M Thie establishment has a meat Ghariiig Oton A Beak aE 
Anna M. Middlebrook, Box 778, Bridgeport, Conn. earl Nk piste high, cbs AATETTA pee 
J. L. Potter. Address, West Salem, Wis. ` supplied with pure soft water from living springs. UTS 

Mrs. Auna M. L. Potts, M. D., lecturer. Address, Adrian, Michigan | be in all respects a model Health Institution. Ttis accessilile by 
Austin E.Simmons. Address. Woodstock, Vt. Jersey Railroad, and by Camden and Amboy Railroad (steamors be 


à é S 3 tween New York and Amboy) several times a day; also creamboas 
Mrs. Fannie Davis Smith, Milford, Mass.- from Philadelphia, Trenton, Burlington and Bordento All the 
Hudson Tuttle, Berlin Heights, Ohio, 


trains stop at Florence station, which is seventy miles from New 
A.B. Whiting, Albion, Mich. twenty from Philadelphia, ten from Trenton, four from a rr 
Henry C. Wright. Address care Bela Marsh, Boston. 


four from Bordentown. Send stamps for circulars. 
Lois Waisbrooker can be addressed at Union Lakes,|Rice Co., Minn., 


ee a A i i i 
care of Mrs. L. A. F. Swain, till further notice. D8 piisa mapes i dee 1 parna 


Uses no medicine. Cures many times instantaneously or bya 

Frans H. Widstrand, Communist, Monticello, Minn. single operation of fifteen or twenty minutos. Pain always removed. 

F. L. H: Willis. Address; P. 0. box 89, Station D, New York City, ` | Pr. Colby uses Magnetism in connection with Hygienic ageucies thereliy 
preneren ee mene a ra ot 2 = 2 ees ee 


. isa making permanent cures. Te will also treat persons at a distance 
SPEAKERS? REGISTER. 


4 


letter. Address, P. O. Box 19, Albert Lea, Minn. 19tf 
Banner of Light please copy. ° 


RS. V. M. BALDWIN, INDEPENDENT AND 


\ 


R BUSINESS CLAIRVOYANT.—Diseaso treated. ata 

4 Petes Sere ee ee we advertise are solicited to act as agents for THE distance’ by sending Manis aid ago. Henled Tattere) su s | 
E 3 A ; metrical reading, $1: Clairvoyant examination and prescri 8 ! 
J. Madison Allyn, trance and Inspirational speaker. Addross, Wood- Magnetic treatment $1 and two red stamps; Business letters, $2; sealed. 

č letters, $2 and two red stamps. Persons should be careful to give their 

Joseph Baker, Janesville, Wis., will attend to calls for lectures on | address in full, Addross, P. O. Box 526, Fond du Lao, Wis. 1f 


Progressive Reforms. 
M.O. Bent, inspirational speaker. Address Pardeeville, Wis. 


Mrs. Mary J. Colburn, inspirational speaker, will answer calls to 
lecture. Address Champlin, Hennepin, Co., Minn. 


s 
4 


BURNS, 
“PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY, 


Dean Clark, inspirational speaker, will answer calls to lecture. DET Te eae ROAD; arapa T i 4 {4 
Address Brandon, Vt. K f i T 8 Re Pees p PE M d 
Miss Lizzie Doten. Address Pavilion, 57 Tremont strect, Boston, | ~°°P® tor sate £ UB aiar nS n other standard Spiritual a 

ass. 


A.T. Foss. Permanent address, Manchester, N. H. 
S. J. Finney lectures in Troy, N, ¥., until further notice. Addross 


M RS. MARY A. MITCHELL, Natural Clairyo yant 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, Test and Business C D rant 
and Psychometrist. Treats disenses of body + Ouros inteme — 
perance either of alcohol or tobacco, and insanity. 
Delineations, $2; Clairvoyant examination, $2; Prescription, $3; 
Business consultation and Test, $5. ~ j- 
Consult in person or by letter, with statement of the condition, age — 


and sex, enclosing lock of hair and photograph sE W 
Address, care of Martha Jacobs. Office, 29614 State street, Chicago, III. P.O. drawer 6206, 13m 


S. C. Hayford will answer calls to lecture and organize Children’s DBS: LEO MILLER AND WIFE, rat a R) me 
ua. | 


owe; inspirational speaker. Address New Albion, Catta- 


Mrs. Emma Hardinge lectures in Cincinnati during May. Address 
care of A. W. Pugh, box 2185. And in Worcester, Mass., during June. 


Lyman ©. 


Moses Hull, 724 Jackson street, Milwaukee, Wis., will respond to ases trea ; 
calls to lecture, in any part of the United States. See S ai S h a aise peda and these We 


es. f. 
Harvey A. Jones will answer calls to lecture on Sundays in the| Orrice Hours—From 9 to 12 A. M., and 2 to 6P. M. Oo 
vicinity of Sycamore, Ill.,on the Spiritual Philosophy and the Reform | Free. F 


OBACCO USERS los. hy that habit” by ing 
a tube, to Dr. 3 Marks & Son 1a Ww. N or fifty ci y- s- 
Reference—Banner of Light Branch Office, New York. ; ; 
Bosse G HOUSE.—Board and 


week, from $6.00 to $8.00; board 
Btato street, Chicago, hed ; fay PIT COLE, 
’ 


2-18- . oe 
pe À. N 


Lyceums, if desired. Address, Coopersville, N. ¥. 
7 a K tric and Eclectic Physicians, Room No, 20, wh 


"100 


Susie M. Johnsen lectures in Havana, Ill., during May. Address 
accordingly. 

Mr. 0. P. Kellogg speaks to the Friends of Pro 
the first Sunday, and at Andover the second Sun 


ess at Monroe, O. 
y of each month, 


J. S. Loveland lectures in Cleveland, Ohio, during May. Address. 


ay 
2006 


nn 
hy the > 


Dr. Leo Miller will answer calls to lecture Sundays within a reason- - 4 
ER has taken-rooms at D 


of m aie mane. . 
saat an 


: MILL 


A. L. E. Nash will answer calls to lecture and attend funerals, in 
Western New York. Address Rochester, N. Y. 


May 11, 1867 
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TEI OF BOOKS FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. 
All orders by mail, with the price of books desired, and the 
additional amount mentioned in the following list of prices for post- 


age, will meet with prompt attention. 


American Crisis, by Warren Chase. .....sssssssssssssersrssse 
Answers to Ever Recurring Questions, a Sequel to 
the Penetralia, by A. J. Davi8...-...+-csseceeseecsneeeeene 
Apocryphal New Testament. ....s.s.sssssssessssssssssssssesessne 
Arcana of Nature, or History and Laws of Creation, 
Vol. 1, by Hudson Tuttle.........seesrerrrrnaressersnnnsenns 
Arcana of Nature, or the Philosophy of Spiritual 
_ Existence, and of the Spirit World, Vo). 2, by Hud- 
son Tuttle ` 
Bible Triumphant, by Mrs. H. V. Reed............ bseseas 
Biography of Satan, by K. Graves.......+-ssssserseeeeses ze 
Blossoms of Our Spring, (a Poetic Work,) by Hudson 
ANd Emma Tuttle........semsssssssrssseserescsnresetnasennseeene 


Dealings with the Dead, by P. B. Randolph. r 
Death and the After Life, by A. J. Davis .sesssssssessss 
Dissertation on the Evidences of Divine Inspiration, 
AELA O y E T a a a 
Effect of Slavery on the American People, by Theo- 
dore Parker.......+0+++ soritsosiss E TAN Esas 
Eliza Woodson, or the Early Daysof One of the World’s 
Workers, by Mrs. E. W. Farnham....... apa bmbcecounsise 
Errors of the Bible, by H.C. Wright. Paper, 30 cts., 
postage 6 cts. Cloth............sseseeees Avonpsossenceseaccees 
False and True Theology, by Theodore Parker.......... 
False and True Revival of Religion, by Theodore 
MUMOMTevannetuvtukeveandvccrésepucsscccesagerssteshphaceaktsccsens 
False and True Marriage, by Mrs. H. F, M. Brown 
Familiar Spirits, and Spiritual Manifestations, by Dr. 


MONON E U r R A NN AAE konbi 
Footfalls on the Boundary of Another World, by 
Robert Dale Owen.......ccccserccsscersrercess T epenene . 
Free Love and Affinity, by Miss Lizzie Doten.......... e 


Free Thoughts Concerning Religion, or Nature vs. 
ABe ory: DY ASYA WANIG te A E 
Fugitive Wife, by Warren Chase. 


Gazelle, by Emma Tuttle ....nssesesessesse 
Gist of Spiritualism, by Warren Chase.. 
Great Harmonia, by A.J. Davis. 5 vols, viz: Vol.1. 
The Physician; Vol. 2. The Teacher; Vol. 3. The 
Seer; Vol. 4. The Reformer; Vol. 5, The Thinker. 


Each.........- EAR An A ETTAN TS TET Beene 
Harbinger of Health, by A. J. Davis.......... DSN te 
Harmonial and Sacred Melodist, by Asa Fitz...... Sanat 
Harmonial Man, or Thoughts for the Age, by A. J. 

Davis. Paper, 40 cts., postage, 6 cts. Cloth........ s 
Hierophant; or, Gleanings from the Past, by G. C. 

HE He n a Oa a n o o anar a r o S . 


History and Philosophy of Evil, by A. J. Davis. Paper 
40 cts—postage 6 cts. Cloth............ TONAN 

Is the Bible Divine? by S. J. Finney. Paper, 80 cts.— 
postage 4 atda Cloth........cevercccsscssccersessenes . 

Is there a Devil? The Argument Pro and Con... 


Jesus of Nazareth, by Alexander Smyth...... pecqueseey s 
Kiss for a Blow, by H. C. Wrigħt.......ss.sseccesosssseoseo on 
Life Line of Lone One, by Warren Chaseé...............008 


Living Present and Dead Past, by Henry C. Wright. 
Love and Mock Love, Cloth, plain, 35 cts., postage, 


ETE Gil nara r aa o bo onr AT nooo 
Magic Staff, an Auto-Biography of A. J. Davis... wscoee 
Manomin, by Myron Coloney..........s::+++++ SAUL 
Manual of Self Healing by Nutrition, by Laroy 

Perley decne. cccjecescttcencssec<Cajscunesvtaecousncerscos AA 
Marriage and Parentage, by Henry C. Wright.......... ` 
Methodism and Spiritualism, by Andrew Rickel. 
Ministry of Angels Realized, by A. E. Newton......... 
Moruing Lectures, (Twenty Discourses,) by A. 

DAVIGi- sovecsscccovescnscstocescuscccccsovsuccceseraussdand pavpbedpuaes 
Moses and the Israelites, by Merritt Munson............ 
Nature’s Divine Revelations, by Andrew Jackson 

MET Erona aaar n aasan erates 


gilt, $1.00; postage 8 cents. Abridged Editiou....... 
New Testament Miracles and Modern Miracles, by 


Principles of Nature, by Mrs. M. M. King... 


Psalms of Life, by J. S. Adams....... LADD Scearcerussee 
Ravalette, by P. B. Randolph.......... epbptecsctpaceuvuctes . 
Relation of Slavery to a Republican Form of Govern- 

ment, by Theodore Parker.......s...... Saptaccesvoseeesce 
Report of an extraordinary Church Trial, Conserva- 

tives vs. Progressives, by Philo Hermes...........+. i 
Revival of Religion Which we Need, by Theodore 


Parker. X..ccsctece ATÉ O T Cobiss sessovovespoos 20s 
Scenes in the Summer Land, No.1, (a Photograph,) 
by Hudson Tuttle........... Fakri d AT EAO tose 
Scenes in the Summer Land, No. 2, (a Photograph,) 
by Hudson Tuttle....... jacnasneduseage Poe AL oF idee 
Self-Abnegationist; or the True King and Queen, 
pee C. Wright. Paper, 40 cents, postage, 6 cents. 

OUD cccccccccesccee svcesses # Bee weecceees sesssssos ssesssoessssasosso 
Self-Contradictions of the Bible....... badai DETIT, ive 
Six Lectures on Theology and Nature, by Emma 
Hardinge. Paper, 75 cts. Cloth.............. DOT 
Soul of Things. By William and Elizabeth Denton.. 
Spirit Manifestations, by Adin Ballou. Paper, 50c; 
MMOLE .OC>  OlOLMssapcstesreccraccstsncacucecemsere PAE an 
Spirit Minstrel, by Packard and Loveland. Paper, 
ABCA U N AT TTO OA SPEO 
The Monk of the Mountains, or a Description of the 
Joys of Paradise, with a View of the Condition of 
the Nations of the Earth for one hundred years to 


COMM OT A ETAT ES PE a 
The Empire of the Mother. Paper, 50 cts., postag 
6 cts. Cloth.......... baean aD eaD aAA LAr Reta sogeasaveusensctess ove 


Tolv Messages from the Spirit of John Quincy 
mn arr a AA r E PO C E 
Thirty-two Wonders, or the Skill Displayed in the 


Miracles of Jesus, by Prof. M. Durais. Paper, 30 
cts., postage, 6 cts. Cloth. ........ccccessscecceescees serenos 
Unwelcome Child, by Henry C. Wright. Paper, 30 
cents; postage, 6 cents. Cloth......... roe Torn 
Voices of the Morning, (a New Poetic Work,) by 
[RGMLOMISUAN Scsntecassacscontesatscnseptnacten LATETAN soseo 
Whatever is, is Right, by A. B. Child, M. D............ > 
Woodman’s Reply to Dwight......... ....... HODDA Te 
Address 


20 


1.50 
1.00 


1,25 


1,60 
1.50 


1.75 
1.00 


2.00 
1.50 


1.25 
1.25 
25 


CENTRAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Prick. POSTAGE. 


20 
16 
20 


10 


16 
16 
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Post Office Drawer 6325, Chicago, Ill. 
MES. ABBY M. LAFLIN FERREE, Psychometri- 


cal and Test Medium. 
to become developed as clairvoyants and mediums. 


Also gives directions to those who wish 


Terms: Business Directions, 35.00; Psychometric Reading, $1.00, 


Directions for Development, $2.00. 


. U» « s 


Address, (enclosing two red stamps,) P. O. Box 455, Washington, 
3 $-11-tf 


SPECIAL COMMUNICATION. 


10 the friends and lovers of truth everywhere, greeting : 

We, the undersigned, members of the Association of Government- 
izers, respectfully make known to the inhabitants of earth, that the 
time has come when it is absolutely necessary that conditions be made 
by you for the reception ofa system whereby the new heavens and the 
new earth shall appear. Said system cannot bo revealed without a 
place for said revelation. A dwelling-house is wanted for said purpose, 
by the spirit world, where the revealeress may find lodgment for her 
revelations; also, it shall be a place fur such mediums and co-operative 
persons as we shall decide upon through her. A place where the ideas 
within her Jodged may be dislodged, by speaking,.writing and conver- 
sation ; also, through social gatherings for mutual improvement and 
growth in knowledge. A place where meetings may be had continually, 
without interruption; a spiritual headquarters, to be under the con- 
trol of the SPIRIT WORLD. 


means used being Hygienic agents, as air, diet, water, electricity, mem 
merism, or psychological influences, Swedish 
particulars, ad 


Hes INSTITUTION, OR 


WATER CURE, 


GALESBURG, ILL. 
Where tho sick are healed, without the use of poisons, the only 


movements, etc, For 
DRS. HUMPHREY. 
l4-31* 


Wilcox & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE, 
THE CHAMPION OF 186. FIRST PREMIUMS IN TWO SEASONS. 


“Its seam is stronger and less linble to rip than the Lock y eae 


We earnestly call upon you, O yo inhabitants of earth, to Jose no | Judges’ Report of the Grand Trial. 


time in causing such a house to appear through your free will offer- 
ings, in form of subscription and contributions to defray the expenses 
of said arrangement. 

Who will come up to the help of the Lord, by forwarding their free will 
offerings as the Lord hath prospered them? Again we would say, it is 
to be a place for a revelation, appertaining to the new church and 
state, how it is to be produced, brought about, put into working order, 
It is, in other words, a revealment of the steps to be taken. 

This city is the chosen place as a central starting point, the center of 
that which is to encircle the whole earth. Then let no geographical 
limit be known, as the call is unto every soul upon the habitable 
globe, giving every child an opportunity to aid in re-opening the dwell- 


ing-house of the Lord, where again His will may be made known | an 


through the Urim and Thummim of the 19th century. Therefore, let 
all give, if but a penny apiece, and the work is accomplished. 
We hereby appoint Mrs. A, Buffum (Agent of News FROM THE SPIRIT 


res 
I 


Send for the “ Report,” and Samples of work, containing both kinds 


of stitches on the same piece of goods. Agents wanted. 


L. CORNELL & Oo., General Agentas, 


3-10-tf 138 Lake street, Chicago, TH. 


Vy Sete PH@NIX FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO. 
Office 128 LaSalle street. 
Authorized n MAAA R ai 


rae inst loss or e 
sures nst loss or dam 

the risks Ue taland Navidad u tion, at rati 
ponding with the hazard. ‘ Pal eats 


eliable Agents wanted where this Company is not represented 
BD All communications should be addressed to GEORGE 1. Yeaorn, 


Wor Lp) our treasurer, to receive all contributions for said object, to be Secretary. i 


expended as we shall direct, through our agent, the revealeress. 

Direct to 194 South Clark street, Room 11, Chicago, Il. 

(Signed) ROBERT RANTOUL, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 
MARTIN LUTHER, 
ROGER WILLIAMS, 
SOCRATES, 
BENJ. FRANKLIN. 

April 18, 1867, 194 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 18-tf 


HE MONK OF THE MOUNTAINS, OR A 
Description of the Joys of Paradise, with a view of the condition 
of the nations of the earth for one hundred years to come. 

“The stories are as wonderful as those of * Robinson Crusoe,’ or ‘The 
Arabian Nights Entertainments.’ It abounds in mayelous revelations, 
wonderful stories andstartling predictions—making, altogether, a most 
curious and interesting work.’—Vorth Western Farmer. 

Price, $1.50; postage 20 cents. For sale at this office. 


OLBROOK & POMEROY, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Room No. 38—P. 0. Box 1442. 


ROSPECTUS OF THE SPIRITUAL REPORTER. 
The REPORTER will be devoted to reports of Spiritual Lectures, 
lectures on Science, Art, Education, General Reform, and discussions 
connected with any or all of these subjects. 
The REPORTER will be conducted and published every Wednesday 
by W. F. Jamieson, 84, 86 and 88 Dearborn street, Cheago, Ill. 
Twenty-five copies will be sent to one address for thirty-five cents 
fifty copies for fifty-five cents; one hundred copies for one dollar. 
Subscriptions for single copies, $1.50 per annuum, payable in advance. 
A limited number OI advertisements, deemed suitable, will be in- 
serted on pages of covers, and in double columns, in neat style, at 
ten cents a line. Address W. F. JAMIESON, 
8-8-tf Drawer 6326, Chicago, Ill, 


TANDARD PHONOGRAPHY.—The best short- 
hand—may be thoroughly and easily learned from Graham’s 

Standard-Phonographic Series; sent, post-paid, at the following prices: 

(1) SYNOPSIS, 39 cents; cloth, 54 cents. 

(2) Sead (presenting every principle of every style of the 
Art), $2.16. 

(3) FIRST READER, $1.58; KEY, 33 cents. 

(4) SECOND READER. $1.87. 

(5) STANDARD-PHONOGRAPHIO DICTIONARY (shows the best way 
of writing in either style 120,000 words and phrases), $4.36. 

Phonographic Visitor, Vol. T, Nos. 1-7, 62 cents; unbound, 40cents. 

Phonographic Visitor, Vol, II, Nos. 8-14. Now publishing in numbers 
ot 48 pages. Should be taken by all who are, or wish to become, 
phonographers. 98 cents: 

STANDARD-PHONOGRAPHIC LIBRARY, for 1866-7, 600 pages 


67 Dearborn Street. 


$5.00 > 
Address, ANDREW J. GRAHAM, 
3-10-tf 544 Broadway, New York 


HONOGRAPHIC LESSONS BY MAIL.—W. F. 
JAMIESON, Phonographle Lecturer and Teacher, for the State 
of Michigan. e 

Will give a complete elementary course, of twenty-four lessons, by 
letter, (the method of doing which will be fully explained to those 
taking lessons in this manner,) for twelve dollars. 

Easy to learn. No common branch of study—as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography or grammar—can be so easily learned, (to any 
given degree,) as Phonography. It can be learned by any child that 
can read the common print readily. 

Its advantages can hardly be overrated. By means of it the student 
can study more rapidly, and the professional and business man transact 
business more rapidly than it is possible to do without it.—J’rof, 
Holmes. 

In self-improvement there is no better aid than Phonography. “ Pho- 
nography is one of the best possible aids in obtaining a subsequent 
education.”’—Rev. Thomas Hill, 7 

“I consider the art as one of the most valuable inventions of our 
prolific day. It should be taught in the common schools as one of the 
best possible aids in obtaining a subsequent education.—Rev. Thomas 
Hill, President of Harvard College. 

Hon. Thomas H, Benton, thirty years U. 8. Senator, when presented 
with a verbatim report of one of his speeches, taken by a little boy, 
said: “ Had Phonography been known forty years ago, it would have 
saved me twenty years of hardlabor.” 

“There can be no reason why the rising generation should not be 
instructed in a method of writing more in accordance with the activity 
of mind which now prevails, than the slow and laborious long-hand.”— 
President of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 

Graham’s phonographic books furnished at New York prices. 

Instruction given at the office of The Spiritual Republic, 84 Dearborn 
street, third floor,on Wednesday and Friday evenings of each week. 

Address W.F. JAMIESON, 
Drawer 6825, Chicago, Til. 


HE CHICAGO ARTESIAN WELL COMPANY. 
This Company, organized under a charter from the State of TIli- 
nois, now owns, in fee, the entire property, personal and real, 40 acres 
of land in Chicago, the two celebrated artesian wells, ice houses, wool 
and pelt factory, horses, wagons, tools, 25,000 tons of ice—this year— 
&c., &c. Capital. one million. A small part of the stock is offered at 
a low rate to persons who desire to make an advantageous investment. 
For particulars, address, A. F. CROSKEY, Treasurer, 
18-4t Chicago, 


R. H. SPENCER SPARKS, of the New York 

and Brooklyn Electro-Therapeutic and Medical Institute, will 

lecture upon the higher development of the human race, and heal the 

sick during the months of March, April and May, in the erpat places 
K 0-3m* 


on Long Island, 
M5. ABBOTT. Developing Medium, 155 8, Olark 
5 e A tf. 


street, (Room 3,) Chicago, 


DIRECTORS 
D. R. HUGHES, J. A. HUG ; 
B. H. BACON 8, W. RICHMO 
GEO. L YEAGER, B. BACON, CHAS, T. LITHERBURY. 
OFFICERS, 
D. R. HUGHES, President 
8. W. RICHMOND, Vice President, 
GEO. I. YEAGER, Seoretary 
CHAS. T. LITHERBURY, Treasurer, ltf 


THE IMPENDING EPOQH, 


“To err, is human: to forgive Divine!” 
“The proper study of Mankind is Man.” 
‘A JOURNAL PUBLISHED IN AUGUSTA, GA., BY 
HENRY J. OSBORNE, 


At 336 Broad street. Terms, two dollars per annum in adyance. 


HENRY J. OSBORNE, Editor; MISS LYDIA pan peat A 


Assisted by writers who love Truth, for the sake of he 
Deyoted to RR s 


LIBERAL NEW-CHURCH VIEWS. 


Its efforts, and onergies, will be expended zealously, in preparing all: 
minds for enlarged Charity, and liberal ideas; chief among Pick te, 
that love to God, can only be possible in love to man; in ration 
for immortal existence hereafter; and the main effort first made, 
by all who are able in mind and estate, is, to quickly make, or crea 
those conditions and surroundings most favorable for this : 
development of true Christian character—the strong helping the weak 
with this God-like end. We camellia for the support of every 
lover of our race; and will try to m confidence, whether we get it 
or not; being a man of our own intuitions, and belonging to no sec- 
Honslistan or prejudices, so. destructive to investigations of religious 
truth, 


Notbing impure must enter here, 

Our Father's love to be our shield— eT 
Embrace a world, dry every tear— i 

Then sorrows are, through angels, healed! 


This is the ladder Jacob saw, 
And truth is governed by fixed law! 


Alas! that Crows ery “crawl! caw! caw!” [17-6t 


UST PUBLISHED. 
JOAN OF ARO: 
A new Biography, translated from the French, by SARAH M. GRIMKE. 
This new and spirited narrative cannot fail to attract the special atten- 
tion of all thoughtful men and women, and prove of intense interost at 
this marked period of our world’s history. Jt is embellished with an 
excellent photograph portrait, copied from the celebrated painting In 
the Gallery of the Louvre, Paris, and a Map of Northern France, show- 
ing the places rendered memorable by events connected with the life 
of the inspired heroine. 
In one handsome volume, cloth, bevelled sides, red edge. Price ONE 
DOLLAR. On receipt of which, copies will be mailed post-paid. 2 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 21 Bromfivid, St, Boston. 
HD For sale at this office. 9-tf 


ECOND EDITION. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF SATAN, 


Or a historical exposition of the Devil and his flery dominions, dis- 
closing the oriental origin of the belief in a devil aud fture endless 
punishment. By K. Graves, 

For sale at this office, price 35 centa. 4tf 


OW READY, 


SECOND ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE LYCEUM MANUAL, 
BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, 
It contains all necessary instructions for 
CHILDREN’S PROGRESSIVE LYCEUMS. 

In this Manual will be found Rules, Marches, Lessons, Invocations, 
Silver Chain Recitations, Hymns and Songs. 

Price, per copy, 44 cents, and 4 ceuta postage, if sent by mall; for 12 
copies, $4.56; and for 100 copies, $34.00. 

Address the publisher, BELA MARSH, No. 14 Bromfield st., Boston 

1l-eow-tf 


Meee LA MOTTE, 


PSYCHOMETRICAL, INSPIRATIONAL AND HEALING MEDIUM, 


Can be consulted at her room, (No. 11,) 127 South Clark St., Chicago, 
from 9 to 12 A. M., and 1 to 5 P.M. 

Public circles will be held at her room every Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, at 7% o'clock, oa 15-1m* 


Ji EA aa 
R. VALENTINE'S MAGNETIC CURE FOR 
TIOE PILES.—It gives instantaneous relief. Ihave used it in 
many severe cases and never knew it fail in making permanent cures 
in a few applications. I have so much confidencejn its cMcacy, that I 
will refund the money if it failsin giving entire satisfaction, To be had 
only at my residence, in person or by mail, 142 Bast Thirty-Third street, 
New York City. Price, Two dollars, 10-tf 


bb PEEP INTO SACRED TRADITION,” by 
REY. ORRIN ABBOTT, will be sent by the anthor for fifty 
cents. A doctor of divinity says, “It is an ingenious work ably writ- 
ten ina bad cause.” But ihe spirits say, “This work shall enlighten 
the world.” Address REV. ORRIN AB s 
16-tf Chicago, Illinois. 


W P. ANDERSON, Spirit Artist, Address P, O. 
e Box 2521, New York City. 1-tf 
MESS L, R- LOWRY, Clairvoyant and Homaopathic 


Physician, 30014 State street, Chic Ill. Office Hours, 10 to 
i2 A M and 1 to 6 EAM. er 


be we 


. 


Liboral terms to agents. 
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ELVIDERE SEMINARY.—This School for Young 
Ladies is located at Belvidere, Warren Co., New Jersey, in a sec- 

tion of country justly noted for the beauty of its scenery and health- 
fulness of ite climate. The town is situated npon the east bank of the 
Delaware, only four hours’ ride from Philadelphia and New York. It 
has railway and telegraphic communication with all parts of the coun- 
try. The baildings, which are builtin the Italian Villa style, are pleas- 
ant and comodious, and well supplied with all the necessary aparte- 
nances for teaching. It is theintention of the Principals of this school 
to make every department comfortable and pleasant, and to this end 
especial care will be taken to preserve strict order and neatness 
throughout the entire premises. The boarding department will be 
under the supervision of competent persons, and everything needful will 
be done to make the pupils feel at home in the Institution. 

No sectarian or party spirit will be introduced into the school, but 
every pupil will be received and treated in accordance with the sacred 
law of equality, justice and liberty of conscience. 

The course of instruction is extensive and thorough, having been 
matured during several years ofexperience in teaching. Music, Draw- 
ing and @aintiog, with the Languages, and all the higher branches of 
an English education will be taught by competent instructors. Par- 
ticular attention will be paid to the health of each pupil, and gymnas- 
tic exercises will constitute a part of each day’s duty during the fall 
and winter term. A teacher having charge of the Gymnastic Depart- 
ment will give lessons in the new system as tagght by Dr. Dio Lewisy 
of Boston. i 

A society, called the Adelphian Literary Society, is connected with 
the school. It calls its members together for mutual improvement 
each week. 

A graduating class will be formed at the commencement of the Fall 
Term, and al! desiring tò enter it should siguify the same to the Prin- 
cipals on making application for admission. 

It is desirable that every pupil be present at the opening of the 
school, and all applications for admission should be made as early as 

ossibie. 
For circulsrs giving further particulars, address, MISSES BUSH, 
Belvidere Seminary, Belvidere, Warren Co., New Jersey. 16-3t 


RS. GREER & BLACKMON, Spiritual Physicians, 
possessing remarkable Healing Powers, offer their services to 
THE SICK AND AFFLICTED, 
Inviting the very worst cases, especially those considered as incurable, 
by other physicians. = 
Terms reasonable and accommodated to circumstances. The poor ìn- 
vited € without money and without price.” 
Drs. G. & B. will visit 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., April 2nd, and remain twenty days. 
DECATUR, ILL. April 26th and remain ten days. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May Sth, and remain fourteen days. 
JACKSONVILLE, ILL., May 27th, and remain three days. 
QUINCY, ILL., June 3rd, and remain fourteen days. 
ALTON, ILL. June 18th, and remain ten days. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., July 1st; and remain one month. 


Always stopping at first class hotels. 10-13t* 
T ADVERTISERS. 
Advertisements or Notices inserted in 

EASTERN NEWSPAPERS, 
WESTERN NEWSPAPERS, 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS, 
GERMAN NEWSPAPERS, 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS, 
AGRICULTURAL z NEWSPAPERS, 
PICTORIAL NEWSPAPERS, 
Periodicals, Magazines, Journals, etc, upon the most favorable 


terms, by 
COOK, COBURN & C0., 


a Agents, Office $7 Dearborn street, Room 11, Chicago, HI. 


ae THE TRADE, AND HOUSEKEEPERS. 
The finest line of 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN AND AMERICAN 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
BORDERS AND 
DECORATIONS, 
EVER OFFERED IN THE WEST. 


Manufacturers of Bedding, all kinds of Bed Furnishings, Upholstery, 
and Upholsterers’ Supplies, at our new store, 


T4 and 76 Lake street, Chicago, Tl. 


1i-tf | 

alae CHICAGO | 

FIBRE AND PAPER COMPANY l 
WAREHOUSE. 


DICKERSON & SHERMAN, 
COMMISSION PAPER DEALERS, 
DEALERS IN PAPER MAKERS’ FINDINGS, CHEMICALS, ETC., 
170 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


We offer fur sale to Dealers and Consumers NEWS or PRINT PA- 
PERS, as follows: 


2908 + Vrmrendl es ar oss ei R ooo id 24x36 
Te es SE OS a, Se ee 2x42 
Oe ae WR Ea Se ae 22x32 
2500 2 ee E Nees 2533 
- Ce ee ee ae as 21 X4 
| Ue ee 8 Ee ee aS 28 x44 
lali E E S A E PES .Ax4317 
a M Et eR A E Re 20x481 
1500 paS OES SERS ETES Ee T Zix4 
EO SOE BIS a --- 29X38 
TS- ee ee aay oe 26X28 
S06 6 Sa Sa oe nee DXZ 


ET EXTRA SIZES made to order on short notice. 
For sale at the lowest market price, for CASH. 14tf 


UST RECEIVED—A new and complete Stock of 


PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 
Violins, Guitars, Flutes, Accordeons, etc., etc, SHEET MUSIC, the 
largest Stock in the West. Address all jettera, : 
PROF. D. R- HUGHES, 
P. O. Drawer 6225. 


ater dn Bt Semel ie SA ree te a re ne 

TEW SPIRITUAL SONG, entitled, SPIRIT RAP- 

PINGS, given under inspiration by Clara Morgan. Price, thirty 

cents per copy. Liberal deduction to agents. For sale at Central 

Publishing House, Drawer 6225, Chicago. Ili., Banner of Light office, 
Boston Mass..and Clara Morgan, No. 29614 State street, Chicago, IIL 


ATER CURE AND HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 
Nos. 17 and 19 West Market st., West Chester, Pa. 
Take the West Chester train at West Philadelphia. Fare, 85 cents. 
istf DR. L. W. LUKENS. 


ga AKELY, PHYSICIAN, 194 South Clark street, 
icago- 


= 


J 


LOEWENDAHL, 
o New Jersey. 


WNF BE ISSUED 


MAY FIRST, 
“A WOMAN’S SEOR ST,” 


BY MRS. CAROLINE FAIRFIELD CORBIN. 


~- 


THE BEST BOOK ON WOMAN'S RIGHTS YET WRITTEN. 


Ignoring the crude and superficial views of Woman's Rights which 


have been so widely disseminated, it aims tostrike at the root of social | Pri 


evils, and thoroughly to expose the 
a 


TYRANNY AND 


IGNORANCE, 


LICENTIOUSNESS 


“a 


of Men, while it fearlessly rebukes the evils which a state of subordi- 
nation and slavery have induced in Woman. At the same time its pre- 
vailing spirit is not iconoclastic, but generously and genially progres- 
sive. A k 
ed 
Stk 


TENDER, 
RELIGIOUS, 
WOMANLY, 
INFLUENCE 


breathes from every page of it. The characters are nobly and skillfully 
drawn, some of them strikingly original, others exquisitely beautiful, 
and the whole tone of the book is thoroughly pure and elevating. 

It advocates Woman’s Suffrage from the very highest grounds and 
it. As an electioneering document in those States now actively 
engaged in canvassing this subject, it will be found invaluable. 

We subjoin a few extracts from letters, selected from the hundreds 
which have been received from every part of the country, testifying to 
the strong hold which the story has already taken upon the hearts 
and imaginations of all classes of readers. í 


“Tt is the fruit of an earnest heart, a capacions brain, a deep experi- 
ence and long meditation. Interesting asa story and uncompromising 


E. G- L. FAXON & CO. | as a woman's ciai for woman, it is sure to be read and pondered, and THE SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC. 


to go to the right place, like corn dropped in to the furrow on agleam- 
ing May day; to secure attention to itself by its own merits and to aid 
the great cause for which it was written. Rev. ROBERT COLLYER. 

“ Chicago, Ili.” 

“tA Woman's Secret’ bears the same relation to Woman’s Rights 
that‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ bore to slavery. I am glad it is to beis- 
sued in book form. Emma TUTTLE.” 


“ Am glad ‘ A Woman’s Secret’ is to be issued asa book. It is full of 


genins, insight and womanly love and wisdom. It opens a realm of 
| thought andlife hitherto well-nigh sealed, and must be of great value. 
“ GILES B. STEBBINS.” 


“Mrs. Corbin’s story is the perfection of a philosophical novel. They 


2 | are the most difficult of all to treat successfully, and the driest of all | ruar Repusiic one year. 


reading when managed poorly. I never met another which kept up 
the interest not only unflagzingly but increasingly tothe end. Replete 
with wisdom, genial with human natare, the embodiment of the great 


question of woman’s sphere now beginning to agitate public thought 100 


and destined shortly to shake it to its center as an earthquake, it is all 
the most fastidious critic can ask for. HUDSON TUTTLE.” 


Complete in one handsome duodecimo volume. 
PRICE—Prarx, $1.75. Gur, $2.50. 
Sent by mail post paid on receipt of price. 
Itis a book that every manand woman, every boy and girl approach- 
ing maturity, should read. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS FOR MAY FIRST. 


CENTRAL PUBLISHING H OUSE, 
£4, 86 and 88 Dearborn st., Chicago, II. : 
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PpRosPectus OF | 
THE... pee BOUQ 


EDITED BY MRS. H. F. M. BROWN. _ 

Published on the Ist and 15th of each month, at Chicago, IIL, by 
Central Publishing House. MS 

THE LITTLE BOUQUET ~—| 
Is exclusively devoted to the interests of = 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 
And is an especial advocate of Nay Ag 
CHILDREN’S PROGRESSIVE LYCEU 

It contains eight pages, printsd upon fine, clear white phase 4 
-embellished with electrotype illustrations which giveit a very attractive 

appearauce. - 

It aims at the loftiest standard of character. It addresses itself to 
the capacities and pure instincts of children. It is indeed a Bouquet of 
fioral loves and truths, exhaling a happy infiuence upon young society- 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: i i 

One year, One Dollar in advance. - r 

Clubs of ten subscribers for one year will entitle the one making 
up the club to a copy for one year free. e 
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P5SCOpies, one AUAATEES.. 2a ce cescscwsccsuc ves cdsenvvwe ssceseousesdasequiseda -520.00 

50 do dò $ Tia EA .. 40.00 

100 do sd ae LIAE ES E E SA 75.00 
Address CENTRAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


P. O. Drawer 6325, Chicago, I. | 
PROSPECTUS OF 


HE SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC, as its name indicates, 
is a journal of Spiritual Philosophy. . 
It comprehends the soul and body of American ideas. 
Having a heart in every reform, it is the medium of inspired truth 
in the reconstructive work of the 19th century. 
Independent of sect and party, criticises men and their policies with- 
out compromise, demanding Equal Rights to all. - ? 
Radical in character, it demolishes oppressivé institutions, and builds 
anew in harmonious proportions. 7 i 
Select in literature, scientific in investigation, cosmopolitan inspirit; 
it revolutionizes public sentiment for a grand eclecticism of religion. 
and politics. : 4 
THE SPIRITUAL REPUBLIC is a large octavo, printed on good paper with 
plain new type. ; a 
Published every Saturday, at 84 Dearborn street, Chicago, ra) Pate ] 
TERMS oF SUBSCEIPTION—IN ADVANCE: One year, $3.00; six months, — 
$1.50; single copies, 10 cents each. 
Address, CENTRAL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
E. O. Drawer 6325, Chicago, Ill. 


B Publishers who insert the above Prospectus three times, and 
call attention to it editorially, shall be entitled to a copy of Tne SPIRI- 


It will be forwarded to their address on A 


receipt of the papers with the advertisement marked. 


CLUB RATES. ee e 
5 Copies for one YEAF..scse-cececesereseeeeensease PE aE > ey L ae 
10 do a E T emer corte sedasie, aa 
25 do dg = seeesse aaa secessssasensossencersseestensenneenes ; 
50 do daear a a Cary se epa gan 
do dO — cccescconses in eaa E ee connvascesensve 
EF jes sent FREE. 


and FIFTZEN CENTS per line for each subsequent insertion. . 

AF There will be no from the above prices. ie 
AGENTS: s 

AxeRICAN News Compant, 119 and 121 Nassau street, New York. _ 
Western News Company, corner Dearborn and sts., Chicago. 
J. C. Parker, Post Office News Stand, Washington, D. 0. if 
Bela Marsh, No. 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. . i AO 
J. Burns, Progressive Library, 1 Wellington EE Camberwell, Lon» 


don, England, 
A. Winch, Philadelphia. 
Luther 8. Handy, Providence, R. I. 
Sages Kenna findīssi, Ohio. 
m. Hya $ street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. P. Gray, St. Louis, b ti, 
Willie H. Gray 


Francisco, Cal. 


